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BUSY LINES. 


signal is responsible for a good many lost 
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creased by practical co-operation with the subscriber. It 
would not be impracticable to furnish flat-rate subscribers 
with monthly records of busy calls on their lines; and 
this information properly applied would help much in 
relieving the congestion which so frequently obtains on 
unlimited service lines. The subscriber will be more 
chary of his unnecessary calls if the fact is brought home 
to him that he is depriving himself of incoming mes- 
sages. 

This system would be as applicable, of course, to 
measured service as to flat-rate lines. But, as previously 
meastired service tends to be self-regulating 
to a great extent; while, on the other hand, the operating 
company has a direct interest in cutting down the num- 
ber of calls on flat-rate lines. The merits of the system 
would be more quickly apparent in connection with the 
control of unlimited service. 

By going a step further, the record can be made to 
show at what time of the day the busy calls are most 
frequent, enabling the subscriber to regulate his own calls 
accordingly, with a resulting tendency to distribute the 
peak load, to a slight extent at least. 

Of course this suggested remedy for some of the 
busy-call evils operates rather indirectly. There is no 
direct cure except the expensive supervision which pro- 
vides a report back to the calling party when the line is 
clear. The only alternative, to report to the called party 
what number called him while his line was busy, would 
hardly be more economical ; ye such a system may 
possibly be worked out some day by some of enter- 
prising systematizers. 


explained, 


our 


But the plain busy-call report is practical; and, 
indefinite as it is, the information it contains can be used 
to benefit the subscriber, and, through him, the operating 


company 


THRASHING IN IOWA. 


ar ER the harvest comes the thrashing. Last month 

ve referred to the Iowa harvest, alleging that some 
independent telephone operators were concerned when 
an “amicable arrangenent” affecting the northeastern quar- 
ter of the sfate had been negotiated with the Bell. We 


offered some consolation to the rest of the state, because 
it seemed that a delivery so momentous awould not 
shortly be succeeded by something even more startling 
But the harvest, however large, had some surprises for 


hrashers. Now comes the word that a wide swath of 
independent systems including much territory imme 
diately west of the last section involved, has by purchase 
and a agreements been taken over by the Iowa Tele 
phone Company. 
The hub of the 
operated the 
The deal was 


Bell, and the 


Hawkeye state, Des Moines, wherein 
Mutual Company, has been surrendered 
“engineered” by Casper H. Yost, for the 

Brenton Bros., controlling spirits of the 
The consideration is put down at more than 
sand a — on dollars. 

1 Iowa the Brenton boys- 
have -— heavy investors in telephone securities. They 
are large realty holders and bankers at Dallas Center 
Chey were interested in the telephone business, because 


Clyde and Charley 


it was presented to them wrong end to. It promised too 
much, but having got their feet wet, and being game, 
they stuck until a time offered to “duck,” when they 
slid out 


vitalized at $1,600,000. It is 
$1,100,000. There 


was cay 
three ex 


1 
laimed to be worth 


were 
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changes in the city serving nearly 8,000 subscribers. 
Press reports allege that through the Mutual and Hawk- 
eye, a quarter of a million independent stations were be 
ing served. 

The Bell invasion of Iowa is becoming significant. 
In the systems it has purchased outright during the past 
sixty days is all kinds of apparatus—manual, selective, 
automatic... There are presented many unique problems, 
but the chief motive is to eleminate competition of a 
harmful nature. The independent ~ sage may promote 
his own enterprise as he sees fit. He will buy apparatus 
that best serves his purpose. He is not obliged to buy 
a particular make. For once in his business career he 
need not be harassed by any opponent. If he charges a 
reasonable rate that leaves him a profit he will be able 
to render service and needful extensions 
Duplicated plants in the cities will be cut into a single 
cain Economies will follow 
The great test will come had 
time to declare themselves. satisfy 
the public, then the independent promoter of other sys 


good make 


when the people have 


If the mergers will 


tems in the same territory will either invent some new 
arguments or depend upon a new scheme of speech trans 
mission that hasn’t yet been invented 
ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION 
HE third census of telegraph syste1 of the United 
States has i1ust bee ssi s Census le 1 102 


prepares by William M. Steuart, chief statistician 


for manufacturers under the lirection of | Dan 
Dt irand, census director 

For census purposes the telegraph industry of the 
‘ountry is divided into five classes, as follows Co 
mercial telegray Ih and ocean cable, wireless telegraph. 
railroad telegr: ph vovernment telegraph, and municipal 
fire alarm and police patrol signaling systems 

The bison heirs that more than fifteen million 
miles of single wire are used by the people of the United 
States in communicating with each other over the various 
telegraph and telephone systems Of this number, 
12.999 369 miles are ope rated by telephone companies 
[It is interesting to note that the census of 1889 showe: 
a total teleph ne n ileage f 34.305 ()f the t tal tele 
phone wire mileage of 1907, 5,092,223 were on pole or 
roof lines, 2,917,114 in overhead cables, 4,969,302 in 
‘onduits or subways, and 20,730 in submarine cables 

\ comparative summary deals with the telephon« 
ind commercial telegraph Syst t ( ding rail- 
road lines and the wireless, giving the grand total as 
22? 996 co! panies 1f which there are 22.97] telephone 
systems, which include 17,702 independent farmer or 
rural lines, and 25 commercial telegraph systems. not 
including the wireless. The grand total of single wire 


was 14,570,142, of which tel 


7 
lephone 
controlled yet sen miles, which include 486.294 miles 


I ileage Systems 


f wire on independent farmer or rural lines, while the 
telegraph systems used vaeaihe miles, exclusive of 
7.188 miles of leased wire 
The grand total of ocean cable was 46,301 nautical 
les, all controlled by the commercial telegraph svs 
tems 
The erand total of salaried officials erks, etc 
vas 29,470, of whom 25,298 were emploved bv the tele 
phone systems and 4,172 by the comn ercial telegraph 
he telephone officials, etc., received in salaries $19,298, 
423 and the telegraph clerks $2,794,937. The total of 
142,733 wage-earners 1s divided, 118.871 belon: ving te 
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it will make some progress when independents practice in 
the field what they openly declare in convention. There 
should be a strong, vigorous central body, to have its 
several departments, managed by an executive who un- 
derstands the disbursing of large funds to enhance the 
welfare of all. There is much need for a legal depart- 
ment; more need for an advertising campaign. 

Throughout the development, the National or Inter- 
national association has been more of an object of pity 
than anything else. It may have had notions to accom- 
plish much, but being a poor, starved thing, without 
united co-operation and ample funds it could do little. 
Men who have accepted the honors of its offices have 
generally passed on with anathemas instead of anthems. 
It has been a thankless task—a mean occupation. It can 
be made the most vital of all independent institutions, 
but it will require money and lots of it. This money 
should all be provided by the independent operators of 
the United States and Canada. It should come easily— 
a tax of ten cents per station for one day in the year, or 
five cents for two days in the year would create an enor- 
mous fund. Its proper disbursement would insure the 
multiplied return of the amount in diverse ways, provid- 
ing it was placed in the hands of an earnest executive 
who had in his heart the whole welfare of his consti- 
tuents and their undivided and enthusiastic co-operation 

We anticipate that the Niagara Falls conference will 
signalize a new era for organization along broad lines 
It will mean something more than a discussion of plans 
for the next annual convention. 


THE NEW TARIFF. 


HERE are several slight changes in the tariff unde 

the new law which are of interest to the telephon 
trade. Copper remains unchanged, paragraph 174 read 
ing: 

Copper-plates, rolled, called brazier’s sheets, rods, 
pipes, and copper bottoms, 2'% cents per Ib. 


cl pper, 


Sheathing, or yellow metal, of which copper is the con 
ponent material of chief value, and not composed wholly or in 
part of iron, ungalvanized, 2 cents per Ib 

g&2 oa ‘ . 
Paragraph 536 reads: 

Copper oré¢ regulus of, and block or coarse copper, and 

copper cement; old copper, fit only for remanufacture, clippings 


from new copper, and copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs 
not manufactured or specially provided for in this section, free 


The paragraph on wire, No. 134, reads as follows: 
than No, 13 wir 


Round iron or steel wire, not smaller 
gauge, lbs., 1 cent per Ib 
t 


img ¢ 
Smaller 


than No. 13 and not smaller than No. 16 wire 
gauge, | cents per Ib 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, lbs., 134cents per Ib 
But not less than 35 per cent on any of foregoing, 35 pet 
cent 
\ll wire of iron or steel or other metal except gold or silver, 
covered with cotton, silk, or other material, corset clasps, corset 


steels, dress steels, and all flat 
thicker than No. 15 gauge and not exceeding five inches 
width, and ll wire not specially provided 
Iron and steel wire coated by dipping or galvanizing. 2-10 
cents per lb. in addition to rate on wire of which made 
Articles manufactured wholly or in chief value of any wires 
provided for in this paragraph pay maximum rate on any wir 
used in their manufacture and 1 cent per Ib. in addition 
No article made or composed of wire to pay less 
per cent 
Telegraph, 
of metal and 
40 per cent 
Barbed fence wire, 


Wire heddles, 


wires and steel in 


strips not 


r0f,. se per cent 


than 40 


telephone, and other wires and cables composed 


rubber, or of metal, rubber and other materials. 


3; cent per lb 
25 cents M, and 40 per cent 
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Paragraph 200 reads: 
Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric 
light, and telegraph poles of cedar or other woods, 10 per cent 

The old rate was 20 per cent. 

Manufactures of vulcanized or hard rubber are duti- 
able at 35 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 456, thus 
remaining unchanged. 

Telephone and other instruments, apparatus and ma- 
chinery will come under the provisions of paragraph 
195 by assimilation, which is exactly the same as para- 
graph 193 of the Dingley act, providing for 


Articles or wares not specially provided for in this section, 
composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel 
pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or other metal 
and whether wholly or partly manufactured, 45 per cent 


valorem 
The new schedule covering mica 1 For unmanu 
factured mica, or rough trimmed only, 5 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; for mica cut or trimmed, 
mica plates or built-up mica and all manufactures of 
mica, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the Dingley law, uncut mica was 6 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, and manufactured 
mica was 12 cents per pound and ad valorem 
[ead in bars and pigs pays a the new 
law of 2% cents per pound, the same as under the Dingley 
while lead in 
1 with 2 


‘Ny 


ZU per cent 


, , 
duty under 
law, sheets pays 23¢ cents per pound as 
compares cents at the present time 


ked lead and litharge are taxed under the new law at 


254 cents per pound. This is not only a slight reduction, 
but unifies the rate on the two materials. Under the 
Dingley law red lead paid a duty of 27g cents per pound 
and litharge 234 cents 

Zinc has had a slight reduction of duty Under the 
new law in blocks or pigs the tax will be 13¢ cents per 
pound as against 1% cents under the present law, while 
zinc in sheets will be 15¢ cents per pound compared 
with 2 cents under the present law 

HE PRIZE CONTEST 

7 PHONE ENGINEERS’ contest for the bette 

ment of social conditions between telephone users 
1s losed In the contest editor’s desk is a _ great 
mass of unread manuscript, awaiting the careful delibera 
tion and decision of the judge S Soon the prizes will be 
awarded to the winners—S$50 to the best, $25 to the sec- 


- ] 


ond, $15 to the 


rates toa number of othe Pony if enou 


third, $10 to the fourth, and probably 
space gh be found to 
possess n erit. 

That reflection on the 
ability of our contestants We have admitted before 
subject was a difficult one—as difficult, in some 
ways, as any that could be assigned. But we hope for 


last clause is not intended as a 


i¢ 
creat things from this contest. Even after the prizes 
have been distributed and the articles printed and for- 


the impetus has been given, and tl 
go rolling on—until some fine morning we 
telephonic correspondent 
pleasant a manner that we shall know the telephone 
millennium is come. The ball has started rolling: and 
in this vigorous, virile countrv of ours it 


once started. 


ie thought will 
shall find that 


creeting in so 


gotten ; 


our bids us 


never stops, 


This giving of prizes is not all gaiety, either. So 
many are disappointed: so many almost succeed. But, 
as in everything else, all cannot win. Those who do will 
well deserve it, for they must have given their best to 
the subject before them. Here’s to the winners! 
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Laboratory Tests in Telephone Making 
By G. A. Joy 


HE one important point in the building of telephone cise, to actually photograph the wave form of the most 
apparatus is to know beforehand exactly what it complicated shape With a dynamometer the s 


will do when completed. This necessarily means current and voltage can be accurately measured: and 








hat the builder must know the characteristics of th with the permeameter the various magnetic character 
component parts lirst, he must know that the raw istics of all grades of iron or steel can be accuratel\ 
laterial—copper, steel, iron and what not—must be determined 
adapted to the work required of it Che parts ust Telephone apparatus is expected to work under all 
be assembled so as to produce the best results All 
these points must be carefully studied to ascertain th | 
ombination that will produce the best results. This is id 
the field of work for which the testing laboratory 1s 
ntended - 
\ll manut ers ot any note telephone « “ 
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ducing the weight of iron and also the amount of copper 
wire necessary to produce the required magnetism. It 
is also desirable to obtain iron of uniform magnetic qual- 
ity in order that the operation of the apparatus may be 
accurately predetermined, and so that a number of pieces, 
when made at the same time or different times, will 
test out alike. 

Since the quality of iron is important and the mag 





netic properties of iron produced by the same manu- 
facturers vary considerably, it is desirable, in fact almost 
absolutely necessary, that the manufacturers of electrical 
apparatus make frequent tests of the iron used; for by 
so doing they are enabled to gain an advantage which 
comes from the manufacture of good uniform ap- 
paratus, 

The magnetic testing of iron by the scientific labor- 
atory method is slow, laborious and requires the skill 
of a person trained in this work, if accurate results are 
to be obtained. The apparatus generally used is deli- 
cate, likely to get out of order, subject to errors due to 
vibrations and is easily affected by stray magnetic fields 





and the calculation of the results are consequently of 
questionable value. 

The permeameter shown in Fig. 1 is an instrument 
designed for commercial work, and with it one can deter 
mine, with a high degree of accuracy, the magnetic char 
acteristics of iron and steel with but little work. 

Steel used for generator or other types of perma- 
ment magnets must have the quality of retaining its mag- 
netism. To determine the suitability of a given grade 





of steel, a sample is submitted to the’ laboratory, a test 
made and a curve plotted showing graphically the re- 
sults obtained. The curves shown in Figs. 2 and 3 are 
what are known as hysteresis curves, and reveal the 
amount of magnetism retained by the steel and also the 
force with which it.is retained. The distance O to A 
represents the retaining or coercive force of the steel, 
while the distance O to B represents the amount of 
magnetism retained or the residual density. The steel 
from which the curve in Fig. 2 was made has a greater 
coercive force and retains more magnetism than th 
steel used in making the curve shown in Fig. 3. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a hysteresis curve of a good 
grade of soft iron such as is used in the core 
changer transformer coil. It will be noted that the curve 
is very narrow, indicating that the iron has very littl 


rita Pp yl 


power to retain magnetism. This is the character ot 
the curve of a grade of iron that is suitable for the cores 
of induction coils, retardation coils and apparatus of thi 
nature. To be able to produce a curve of this kind 
the iron must be thoroughly annealed. 

The curve shown in Fig. 5 is what is known as the 
B and H curve, and indicates the high density of mag 
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netic lines of force for a small magnetizing force. This 
curve was taken from the same piece of iron that was 
used in making the hysteresis curve shown in lig. 4. 

Whenever a new shipment of steel or iron has been 
received, samples are taken at random and submitted 
to the laboratory, and if they do not come up to th 
standard specified, the whole shipment is rejected. It 
has been found by the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Company, which has been using a permeameter for sev 
eral years to test its iron and steel, that it has beer 
able to greatly improve its apparatus in many respects 
and that by rejecting several shipments of steel, whic! 
upon test did not come up to its standard, the subse 
quent shipments have more than fulfilled the specifica 
tions. 

Another instrument which is of great impor 
a testing laboratory is the oscillograph shown in lig. 6 
This figure also shows a corner of tl 
pany’s laboratory. The oscillograph is used in studying 


voltage and current wave forms. By a careful study of 


P 1 
ie Kell oe com 


these waves the apparatus can be so designed as to pro- 
duce the proper shape of wave to give the best results | 
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In the study of a magneto generator the wave forms Another corner of the co ipany s laboratory is shows 
are carefully examined under all conditions, such as_ in Fig. 9. In this is shown the dynamometer used 
open circuit on bridged and series lines and on lines making measurements of the current. wat 

il, a Wa 


with and without condensers in the bell circuits, ‘etc. output of various pieces of electrical equi Tl 
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The Big Shops of the 
Cumberland Tele- 


phone and Telegraph 
Company at Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 


By Joseph H. Atchison. 


HE idea of a telephone exchange running its own 

manufacturing plant will doubtless be a new one to 

many readers of TELEPHONE ENGINEER. It is not 
often that either the demand or the opportunity exists ; 
even a well-equipped repair shop being beyond the scope 
of many operating companies. But in a very large sys- 
tem emergencies are bound to arise and sudden demands 
be made that require the quick production of finished 
material. 

As an example of what one company at least has 
done in this direction, a few facts about the Cumberland 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s big shops at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, will be of interest. Two years ago these 
shops were established, but there are few people now who 
know what is going on inside of the great buildings 
that cover practically two blocks of ground. In this 
monster plant the company is now manufacturing many 
of the articles it uses in telephone construction, such as 
telephone booths, the wooden boxes that accompany each 
instrument; coils, bells and numerous other articles too 
varied to mention. One of the most compléte machine 
shops in the south is maintained there, and expert work- 
men are turning out finished products for all the 518 
exchanges and the many miles of long-distance lines. 














The supply depots in Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans 
and other points are supplied from this great repository, 
and there is plenty of work there for the 135 men. 

But the necessity for such an institution is a part 


of the story of the big establishment. When the Cum 
berland Telephone and Telegraph Company was organ 
ized, June 8, 1883, the company was formed by the con 
solidation of several very small plants operating ex 
changes in Evansville, Indiana, Henderson, Kentucky, 
Nashville, Memphis and a few other points 


None of these exchanges then had more than a few 
hundred telephones in use, the total in twelve exchanges 
being less than 4,000. The company’s headquarters 
were soon moved to Nashville, and for several 
drifted along, making moderate progress, but by no 
means keeping up with telephone development in other 
the country. In 1888, when ©. FI. Noel 
was president of the company, a contract was entered 
into with the American Bell telephone interests by which 
that company subscribed for a new issue of the Cumber 
land stock, which was increased from $1,187,500 to $1, 
695,700. Two years later the period of aggressive de- 


1 
1] 
ie | 


years it 


sections of 


Caldwe elected 


velopment came when James E. was 

president and general manager and Leland Hume was 
elected assistant general manager. At that time the 
company had only twelve exchanges, no long-distance 


lines and only 3,800 telephones in ust Naturally, the 
company had little use for general shops, but 

T. Hodge, the electrician, constituted himself the 
engineer and maintained a little room in a small 
ing. 


( rf orge 
chief 


build 


With the election of Mr. Caldwell as the head of the 
company came the era of expansion new 
towns entered. In 1892 long-distance communi 
cation was pretty well from Nashville to the 
Ohio river. 
ed the Ohio 
there with the 
in Nashville, when celebrating the connection. H. W 
Buttorff, head of the Phillips and Buttorff 
ing Company, was asked to talk to New York. Callin 
| 1 with which he did business, Mr. Buttor 
exchanged greetings and pl l order f 


goods with his New York friend—the firs rdet 


Each year 
were 
est iblished 
It was about 1892 when the fir.t line reach 
from Nashville, and was connected 


long-distance afternoon 


river 


lines east 
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up a hrm 
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ed here, each marked according to the service it can the officers, heads of departments, foremen and repair 
render and sent out to the station needing such a board. crews, and they are kept pretty well on the go. The 

In the machine shops proper, where the heavy work place is built of reinforced concrete, and expert machin- 
is done, is one of the most complete metal-working es- ists are in charge. Several of these automobiles were 
tablishments in the country. At an enormous expense _ built out-and-out in the company shops, with the ex 
this department has been perfectly equipped and is a_ ception of the engines, and they are as neat and service- 
place of interest from many points of view. Back of able as the best cars brought from the east. 





Switchboard Showing a Number of Private Branch Exchange 


Switchboards 


Stock Room, 


this, and on the same floor, all the placing of instruments, 
burnishing of metals, etc., is done, and it is as pretty 
work as can be done in any establishment. 

Being crowded out of the general office building up- 
town, the stationery department had to seek quarters 
in the shops, and in one corner of the big building will 
be found several carloads of stationery, blank forms, 
pads, reports, directories, etc. Each office throughout 
the country is supplied on requisition from this room 
through the branch depositories in Louisville, Knoxville, 
Memphis and New Orleans. Not a sheet of paper goes 


[te 


Br 





Switchboard Department, where Magneto Switchboard Apparatus is Ass¢ 
bled and Wired View Shows Two Sections of a Common Batte 
hoard Under Construction for Gulfport, Miss [Thirty-two are 


Sw te 
Employed. 


out of this room unaccounted for, for the company wants 
to know what use is made of the paper for which it pays 
something like a quarter of a million d “ per year. 

In the basement of the big shops, is perhaps, the 
most complete automobile garage in the ak The com- 


pany has fourteen big automobiles there for the use of 


But automobiles alone will not serve all the 
poses of the company’s employes, so a large 
maintained adjoining the shops, where about fifty 
and as many vehicles of various kinds are — 

To the layman perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the Cumberland company’s big shops is the system in 
use there and the educattonal courses taught. One of the 
objects of the shops is to train men in the company’s 
service and make telephone men of amateurs. This idea 


pur 
stable 1s 


teams 


originated with Leland Hume, general manager of th 
company, some years ago, and he has at last perfected 


hopes. 

7 4 7 
employ of the company 
Memphis or any 


his plan and realized his 
When a man enters the ’ 
down in Louisiana, up in Indiana, in 


where else, he is first used a while at the local exchang: 
If he shows a willingness to learn the business and ap 
plies for a better position, he is sent to Nas! put 





Ce Winding Dey 


and drilled 
learned the fundamental 
business. Fer the position of man 
one can qualify in a few months by 
entering the shops’ school, where it would require years 
outside. He is put through each department a an 
instructor, who sees to it that each detail is absorbed be 
fore moving on to the next department. 


nd on the 
until he has 


company’s pay rolls, 


in the shops a 
for months, or 
principles of the 


of a local exchange 


age! 


Instead of charging tuition, the Cumberland puts 
its students on the pay roll at a reasonable figure while 
they are in the shops. The pay is often very small, but 
always enough to pay board and other expenses, with 
a snug surplus for other purposes 


\ thing in the general shops that will attract the 
visitor is the perfect system in saving every particle 


of material. All the old telephones that get out of order 


throughout the country, or are burned in buildings, all 
the old material of every kind and character is sent to 
the Nashville shops, regardless of its apparent value 


Here it is cleaned up; each screw, nail, bit of wire, and 
even the battered and broken bits, are taken out, cleaned 
and put in boxes for inspection. All that can be used 
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igain is counted out, classed or measured and placed patented parts, the Cumberland Company buys practically 
where the supply man can get it for use again. Abso- all of its material in Nashville \ll the wood used, ex 
lutely nothing is lost but the noise, and there is not cept the poles and creosoted crossarms, is bought in that 
nuch of that. market and many things are purchased there by prefer 

Experts in telephony have a corner of their own in ence when they could be bought cheaper in I. 
the shops, where they are constantly working out theories, 
discovering new uses of materials and men and perfecting 
ystems in the business 


\ system of departments under one central manage- 
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used in their construction so that equipment troubles 
will follow the drying out and in order that they may 
be fire-proof, the sides are of asbestos boards which will 
be painted with a water-resisting paint. Asbestos shingles 
will cover the roof. 

In the construction are various applications of 
asphaltum and of cork board, as well as a special quilt 
between the linings of the outside buildings for addi- 
tional protection against dampness and changes of tem- 
perature. The ventilating openings and the doors will 
be arranged for air-tight closing. 

As additional precaution against dampness and sud- 
den changes of temperature, provision will be made for 
electrical heat and for a gas stove, which will be entirely 
closed against air of the room and will get its draft 
from and discharge its gases into the outside air. There 
will be provision made whereby small quantities of lime 
may be exposed in the inner room to absorb any atmos- 
pheric moisture. A cent’s worth of lime will absorb the 
surplus moisture in a saturated atmosphere of 1,000 
cubic feet. 

The battery room will be entirely separated from 
the switchboard room, and will have its own ventilating 
pipes. 

Drainage is provided to take away from the building 
not only the water from the roof but also any that may 
tend to seep in from the ground surrounding the build- 
ing. 


The Egner-Holmstrom Telephone Apparatus 

This new invention, which has recently been tested 
with great success, inasmuch as easy and entirely satis- 
factory telephonic conversations took place between 
Sundsvall, North Sweden, and Paris, via Copenhagen, 
with Copenhagen in the line for hearing, has attracted 
much attention in all interested quarters. The two in- 
ventors, both engineers on the staff of the Swedish State 
Telegraphs, have for several years been engaged in ex- 
periments for the purpose of improving the telephone, 
and have also brought about valuable improvements in 
the microphone, but the recent long-distance telephone 
experiments have not referred to these inventions but to 
the use of heavy power currents instead of the compara- 
tively feeble currents of ordinary telephone work. This 
makes it possible to increase the dispatched energy cur- 
rent at will, and with an energy forty times that hitherto 
reached ; it has been possible to telephone double the dis- 
tance that was possible with the ordinary equipment. 
Experimenting has been going on between Berlin-Copen- 
hagen-Stockholm and between Berlin-Cologne-Hamburg- 
Stockholm, and now most recently between Paris and 
Sundsvall. It was also the intention to experiment by 
way of London-Paris-Copenhagen, but owing to the less 
satisfactory state of the Channel cables, this plan has in 
the meantime been abandoned. With special arrange- 
ments it had hitherto been possible to telephone a dis- 
tance of 1,800 to 2,000 kilometers by using expensive 4.5 
to 5 millimeter copper wire, but this distance was con- 
siderably reduced when wire of smaller dimensions, or 
submarine were inserted in the line. The two 
inventors saw that a new departure would have to be 
made, and their first efforts were to construct a micro- 
phone capable of standing a comparatively heavy current, 
which naturally would increase the distance over which 
telephonic conversation could be carried on. Their ex- 


cables, 


periments, which commenced in February, 1907, had, as 
early as the beginning of 1908, been carried so far that 
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the principles had become clear. A new apparatus was 
constructed, based upon these principles, and in March, 
1908, the first experiments were made on the Berlin- 
Stockholm line; the result was excellent, but the in 
ventors preferred to keep silent about it pending the pet 
fecting of the method. Both the Swedish and the Ger 
man authorities have done all in their power to facilitat 
the experiments, and conversations with the new appa 
ratus have taken place between Geheimepostrat Braun, 
in Berlin, and General-Director Rydin in Stockholn 
The experiments carried on in Sweden have given th 
following results as to the respective capacity of thi 
ordinary Swedish State telephone apparatus and that oi 
the Egner-Holmstrom type: 

Longest Distance Longest Distance 
in Kilometers with Kilometers with 
Ordinary Ap the New Ap- 
paratus paratus 


With 3-muillimeter 
wire line.. 


copper 
With 4.5-millimeter copper- 


9 O00 


1,.000-1,200 


PE IRS «6's. cts a caine eee 1,800-2,001 4,000 
With 3-millimeter iron-wire 
line 180-200 400 


In all these experiments the icrophone current 
used for the new apparatus was from 1 to 1.25 amperes. 
If the strength of the current is increased, there should 
be no difficulty in talking over almost any distance, but 
at present there is hardly any reason to go in for a 
microphone current stronger than the one mentioned 
above. The invention is also expected to prove of con- 
siderable importance in the matter of wireless telephony. 

Engineering. 


New Telephone Lines in India 


Present conditions in India show evidence oi the 
ameer’s desire to do everything possible to improve the 
internal communications of his country by the vigorous 
manner in which a line of telephone wire is being 
pushed forward from the Indian frontier at Jellalabad 
to Herat, in close proximity to the Persian border. 
This line is now almost completed, and several branch 
lines are under consideration \long this line tele- 
phone stations are being set up with trained operators 
in charge at distances of about three miles in order to 
prevent delays through breakdowns, and to secure the 
swift transmission of messages. Should it be found 
necessary, special military guards will be posted along 
the route of the wire in order to prevent damage by 
the nomadic tribes through whose country the line 
runs for the greater part of its length. So far, how- 
ever, these tribes have shown no tendency whatever to 
interfere with the line or its workings, and, indeed, do 
not appear to pay the slightest attention to it. Apart 
from the commercial value of a line of telephone 
which will ultimately bring practically the whole of 
Afghanistan into communication with the Indian em- 
pire, via Jellalabad and Peshawur, its advantages from 
a military point of view can scarcely be over-estimated 
and in the contingency of,a hostile advance toward 
India through the ameer’s dominions it 
sible by means of the wire to convey ample warning 
to Peshawur of what was going forward. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to hear that the Indian govern- 
ment is willingly lending to the ameer all the assistance 
he desires in the construction and maintenance of 
the line. 
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How to Read Telephone Circuit Diagrams | 


By David S. Hulfish 


pyright, 1909 y Electricity Magazine Corporatior 
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called the slow magnet, slow-acting magnet or sluggish 
magnet. In Fig. 247 a single turn of a conductor 1s 
shown about the core as one of the windings; in Fig. 
249 this single turn is shown as a thick disk, or heavy 
ring. In construction, it usually is a heavy block of solid 
copper bored to fit the core and forced upon one end of 
the core. The symbol sometimes takes the form shown 
in Fig. 250. 

lig. 251 shows an electromagnet in the field of a 
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Fig 1 oM s of ( cting W g 
permanent bar magnet. In Fig. 252 the electromagnet 


is combined with the permanent magnet, the coils of the 
electromagnet being placed upon the poles of the perma- 
nent magnet. 

There are two fundamental forms of 
the single pole and the double pole. T 
taken to designate the number of magnetic poles pre- 
sented to the armature which the magnet is to move. 
Che return-pole magnet is a specific type of double-pole 


lectromagnet, 


e 
he names are 


magnet. Double pole magnets are shown in Figs. 252 
to 257 inclusive. In Figs. 252 and 253 the horseshoe 
shape of core is shown, Fig. 252 being different from 


Fig 253 principally in the showing of permanent mag- 
netic polarization of its core, but differing dlso in the 
relative direction of its windings on the two poles. Fig 
254 shows a U-shape magnet which is the most common 
of all forms of double-pole magnets. \ heel piece ot 
soft iron connects the rear ends of the two spools. Figs. 
255 and 256 show return-pole-piece magnets, and differ 
from each other only in the showing of permanent mag 


letism. In ig. 257 extension p le pieces for both ends 
of a single spool are shown, whereby the single straight 
re may present both of its ends to an armature lying 


parallel to the core, 

Certain relations sometimes existing between the 
windings of multiple-wound magnets may be studied be- 
fore leaving the subject of magnets in general. The 
of Fig. 258 shows a split-wound magnet; lig. 
259 a differentially wound magnet. In each of these 
symbols the windings are so connected in the symbol as 
to indicate that the device is wound to provide that 
special connection. Fig. 260 symbolizes a magnet with 
two independent windings which may be connected in 
manner desired. The magnet of Fig. 258, when its 
helix is traced from extreme terminal to extreme ter 
minal in either direction, at all times has its current 


vinbol of 


any 


effective to magnetize its core, vet either part of the core 
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may be used independently ; this is called a split winding 
Fig. 259, when traced similarly from either extreme 
terminal to the other extreme terminal, in either direc 
tion, has its current ineffective or differential upon its 
core, and the core can be magnetized only when current 
is flowing through the middle terminal. Both Fig. 258 
and 259 are three-terminal electromagnets 

lig. 261 shows connectio1 
double-wound magnet and Fig. 262 
nection of a similar electromagnet. 

With reference to the direction of current fl 


of the coils of a 


series 


shows multiple con 


through a double-wound electromagnet, igs. 26. n 
264 show the two possible combinations. In Fig. 263 
the coils are cumulatively connected, either of the coil 


magnetizing the core alone, and both together magnetiz 


ing it cumulatively, or more strongly as the result of 
adding the energy of both currents Kio. 264 on the 
other hand shows the coils differentially connected 
either of the coils may energize the core, but w b 
of the coils are carrying current at the same time, the 
the energy of one current is opposed to the enet of the 
ther, and the core is magnetized by the difference ot 
If the coils are equal in turns and currents, or in 
other combination are equal in ampere-turns about the 
core, then when current flows through both of the coil 
the core will not be magnetized at 

he difference between the split and differential 
electromagnets of Figs. 258 and 259 may be understoo« 
by comparing with Figs. 263 and 264. When the full 
resistance of Fig. 258 is taken in a single circuit, it cannot 
be connected differentially; when the full resistance 
lig, 259 is taken in a single circuit it differential. Th 
relative direction of the windings on a ple-wourt 
electromagnet always is a matter of importance in read 
ing a circuit diagram 

Che feature of utility in the electromagnet four 
in its ability to draw a piece of soft iron toward its c 
when a current is passing through its winding, and t 
release the piece of soft iron when the « irrent Oo 
its winding ceases. The piece of soft iron thus controll 
is called the armature of the magnet In a telephons 
receiver, the armature itself is properly shaped and act 





is the sound producing diaphragm of the receiver; in 
ringer, with a tapper rod and a ball attached it acts 
sound the signal bell. At times the armaturs iv Cal 
1 pawl for driving a ratchet wheel, and at other time 
t may operate an electrical switch. lig. 265 shows syn 
bol for a double pole electromagnet with armature. and 
. —_ i ‘ 
i} {Oy 4 
yi | : 
i | ——— T 
la | 
L — yh sy Zs 
| ) 
( 
a _ | ~ } — 
tan 
lh | immanent 
| || i | | ‘ F 
| ;rU | oe 
| ae | © 
265 266 
F g 
Fig. 266 shows symbolically an electromagnet with arma 
ture for driving a ratchet wheel 
\ relay is an electromagnetically operated electri 
switch. Its function fundamentally considered 1s that o1 


a connecting link associating two circuits in such re 
tionship that the opening and closing of the second ci 

cuit may be controlled by opening and closing of the first 
' For this purpose, th 


wind 
cluded in the first circuit and the switch or contact points 


circuit. ng of a relay is in- 
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tact being shown without detail of the armature. The 
symbols of Figs. 282 to 286 do not suggest to the reader 
the operation of the relay so well as do other symbols 
of the group; they are found in foreign diagrams more 
frequently than in America. 

Figs. 287 to 289 show end view of the magnets of 
the relay, combined in each case with a symbolized arma- 
ture and contact. Fig. 288 shows a symbol in which the 
core froms a part of the local circuit, and carries the 
fixed contact point. The symbol follows closely a once 
lar mechanical design of relay. 


Nopnu 











292 
































291 is a symbol, but shows the type of mechan 
ical construction of the relay. The magnet is of the 
stvle of Fig. 257, and the armature is of appropriate 
shape to operate the switch springs. In Fig. 292 the mag- 


net is of the style of Fig. 257, but the pole pieces *are 
ent toward each other, the armature being hung between 
he pole pieces and the core. This arrangement of core, 

les and armature shows the seeming anomaly of an 


noving away trom its core when attracted. 


, of armature movement is to close the air 
cap of the magnetic circuit, and this is done by an upward 


‘ tey ienc 


ent of the left-hand end of the armature of Fig 
292, thus lifting the lower of the switch springs and 
losing the armature switch contacts. Fig. 293 sym- 
olize n type of return-pole-piece relay with 
bell-crank armaturé Fig. 294 shows a relay without a 


re, since the armature occupies substantially the place 
When a current passes through the solenoid, 


he rod is drawn into the coil. and the switches attached 


» the end of the rod are operated. 
\ny of the symbols previously given may be used 
of the tvpes of relavs here shown with mechan 
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ical detail. In addition, the mechanical construction of 
the bell crank armature gives another set of symbols 
which also are used for symbols to represent any type 
of mechanical construction. Bell crank symbols are 
shown in Figs. 295 to 298 inclusive. 

Fig. 295 symbolizes the relay of Fig 
a symbol, as in such a mechanical relay, the switching 
springs lie parallel to the core and may be of any number 
and of any arrangement of contacts. In Fig. 296, the 
magnet symbol of Fig. 234 is combined with th 


switch 
of Fig. 227. shows another form of bell-crank 
armature symbo 


Fig. 298 shows two such symbols so 
related that the energization of ] 


g 
operate its own set of three springs, and th« 


of both of the relays at the same time not only 


293. In such 


either relay alone will 
energization 


will « yperate 


the two sets of three springs each, but will cause the two 
long springs of the two sets to be moved into contact 
with each other. 

It is evident that the electro agnet of a relay may 


] 


be wound in any way desired, and with as many wind- 


ings as desired, and with any relatio he substituti 
of any agnet symbol, or any type of winding, n 
Fig, 231 to Fig. 264, inclusive, may be found in the 
S\ bi l rela 
Pole Damage by W oodpeckers 

Considerable damage is being done t elephone 
t€ egrap and electric light pt les by members of the 
wo lpe Ker family hese Dirds 191 \ yuil 
their homes in the dead or dying trunks or limbs of 
trees, but for some reason best known to themselves 
have come to the conclusion that the peeled pole offers 
better conditions for a home. 

hey have become so ravenous of late that the 


attention 
among those compelled to use quantities of 
wooden Their activities spread over 


| 
tion of the United States, 


depredations are attracting considerable 
who are 


7 
poles. 


notably in the south, south- 
west and central west. Cedar poles seem to be the 
ones most frequently attacked. Che birds bore 
them at any height from the ground, and the holes 
whi they make are often two or three inches in 
diameter and four or five inches deep. Such an amount 
of wood drilled from a stick of timber whicl irrying 
a load of wires naturally weakens the strength of tl 
line 


Frequent inquiries have been made by the Forest 
Service in this uit the only informatiot 
to date which the yovel obtai: 
is that on a casual inspection of treated and untreated 
pole lines in Louisiana, in that it was found 
that poles which had with c1 


1 1 
| 


connection, 


nment has been able to 


been impregnate: 


eosote 


oil were not attacked by the birds, whereas untreated 
poles under the same conditions were very severely 1 
jured 


Whether or not creosote will prevent such attacks 
is not definitely known, but the Service is inv 
this problem, and should this oil 
it will fulfill a two-fold purpos« 
poles from decay and destruction from animal life. In 
Indiana, some met 
that they could prevent further 


- 
southern bers ot a traction 


thought 


company 


destruction of 


their poles by filling the holes in the wood with stones 
The birds, however, simply drilled around the stone 
and made the conditions much wors« This apparentlh 
does not seem to be a means of preventing their depre 
dations 
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W hat Is the Matter ? 


By J. C. Kelsey 
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der why more people and more interests do not recog- 
nize it. It is only a version of the golden rule, and it is 
eminently practical. 

lor the Boston to carry on the 
fare of the past into the future, is very, very foolish. 
Rushing into print with explanations is like laying a lost 
ball game to the umpire. The world only looks at the 
score. The old score of the Bell Telephone Company 1s 
something that is hard to forget. 

The bragged-about present Bell depreciation reserve 
of $21,917,142 should be kept dark. The bell claims 
3,000,000 telephone stations and even reckoning at the 
IXeystone depreciation rate of $4 per station per year, 
this monster total would only cover two years’ deprecia 
It looks as if the Bell depreciation rate ranged 
Take a lesson from 


news bureau war- 


tion. 
much under $1 per station per vear. 
the Keystone plan, please, and keep still, Mr. 
Bureau. 

There is another the Bell 
condemn independent securities, they should be sure that 
their own are in good shape. 

They are trading American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company stock even, for New York and New Jersey 
lelephone Company stock. A good bargain. With A. T. 
& T. at 140 and N. Y. & N. J. at 130, it is a good trade 
for the holders of the minority stock. 

Minority stock holders are all right, if their 
is listed on an active exchange. But a minority stock 
holder, with unlisted stock on his hands, has just two 
customers for his stock—one the majority, and the other, 
another easy mark like himself! 

The A. T. & T. Co. has offered to trade for Pennsy] 
vania Bell, also Buffalo and Pittsburg interests. In each 
case, comparative bargains are offered. 

But what kind of a trade will this company offer 
to stockholders of the unlisted properties? Will it be 
as fair in the dark as in the light? 

Look at the trade of Western Electric stock in 
November of last year. The employes were practically) 
forced to make the trade. It is said that those who did 
not trade have since been dropped from the lists of the 
holy. 

The 


employes. 


Press 


reason—before interests 


stock 


whole life of a company is bound up in its 

If you abuse them, you abuse yourself. If 
vou reward them, you reward yourself. All this sounds 
like a fraternity ritual or a mission Sunday school talk, 
but it would be well for Milk, LaSalle and Wall streets 
heed. \ body of discontented employees some- 
times accounts for vast business with no profits. 

The astute gentlemen who engineered the trade of 
Western Electric stock for $250 worth of convertible 
bonds certainly were playing safe when they put in a 
clause that they would reserve the right to pay $225 in 
cash. Will any one answer why an investor, paying 
$260 for this stock, should willingly put his neck in a 


to give 


noose held by a hostile majority interest, by giving an 
option on his holdings at $225? Not unless he was an 


employee or a timid fool. 
Iver since that trade, Chicago papers have published 
the price of the stock at $200 and $190 and yet not a 


share can be bought. Occasionally a Bell man washes 
a few stocks, and the price hangs beautifully at $200, 
but you yourself can’t buy any at $200. Cunning! 


In the plant of the Western Electric Company, capi- 
talized at $15,000,000 there are over $50,000,000 worth 


of assets. The plant could shut down, and windows 
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could break, but you would still find such tremendous 
lists of property and material it would surprise you. 
On top of this the company has $10,000,000 of good 
No one can brag of good will unless they have 
customers who can't (not won't) buy elsewhere Phi 
makes $60,000,000 worth of property, or $400 per share 
Yet the minor stockholder is suffering the pangs of a 
treeze-out. 

Charging off great chunks of depreciation in 
to keep the profits down; building new buildings and 
buying real estate and charging it to expense to keep 
the profits down; both games began with the construc- 
tion and operation of Noah’s ark. And courts have no 
difficulty in seeing through it. Surely, this is a part of 
the reason why telephone securities are “in bad.” 

\nother reason is that employes, frozen and frost 
bitten, tell their friends how they got it; and no wonder 
the bank official hears it and says, “Keep off’! 

[ have never yet talked with a financial man whi 
said the bond trade of November 15 was anything els« 
but a raid. Will there be another raid? 
any enthusiastic Bell stockholders? 
reason why telephone affairs should have 
tion at all? 


will. 


, 
order 


Do you know 
Do vou see anv 


anv reputa 


[ fear that Jonathan Edwards and Cotton Math 
have turned over in their graves. 
Will the A. T. & T. Co. play as fair with its unlisted 


minor stockholders, as it does with the minor stock 
holders of the properties listed in the ] 
of the New York stock exchange? 

The Bell people can set a good example to the 
mercift 7 
their unlisted pr 


outstanding 


+ 


1s broad davligh 


by showing a disposition to be 
helpless minor stockholders of 
If they are fair, they can get every share 
\nd further, people will soon have some faith in 
integrity of the larger telephone 


1 
+h, 


interests 


Moral—Throw away the burglar’s kit 
California Franchise Decision 
That the state administration mav give a telephons 


] + 
I 


run its lines through a city withou 


itself is the effect of 
State 


Circuit 


company the right to 
a franchise from the cit\ 
handed down by the United 
\ppeals at Francisco, Cal. 
was that of the Sunset 


a decision 
Court of 
San 
The case Peleph ne «& 


Pomona, an appeal 


erapl Ci mpany against the city Ot 

from the judgment of the Circuit Court at Los Angel 
The city of Pomona had cut down some of the pole 
of the telephone company when the company refused 

apply for a franchise \ction was brought for an ord 


to stop the officials from destroying the 1 
refused in the Circuit Court 

The Court of Appeals, however, decided that the 
company had a right under the civil code of California 
to run the wires through the city without a franchis« 
The judgment of the k 


Morrow and Ross concurred in this 


judges piniotr ) 
Judge Gilbert dissented 
[It is not thought that this decision will necessaril\ 
ean that the Sunset company will win its suit against 
the city of Pasadena, which was submitted to the State 
Supreme Court recently. In that case the questior 


franchise, 


not whether the company may trade 
é to charge for th 


but what amount 


In Pasadena, as well as 


without a 
the citv has a right 
Pomona, th 


‘ ‘ 4° 
epnone lines 


franchise. 
ifficials 


company's t 


pulled down the 
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Items of Legal Interest 


By Ralph M. Loring 
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fall into the highway. He did not know of the fall, and 
‘ould not by the exercise of reasonable diligence dis 
cover it before an injury to a traveler on the highway 
in running over the pole. Held, that he was not liable 
for the injuries to the traveler, as the fact that the poles 
maintained without authority was not the proxi- 
and as the windstorm and the falling of 
the tree was the proximate cause. Burton vy. Cumber 
md Telephone & Telegraph Company. Court of Ap 
p ntuck: 118 Southwestern 287 


were 


late cause, 


> 
LO/. 


l . 7 A t 


TELEPHONE PARTNERSHIP. 


\ partnership organized solely to provide its mem 
bers with telephone connections with a company operat- 
ing under a municipal franchise could only show dam- 
ives | failure to make connection by 
showing loss resulting to each member, and the petition 
| agreements made with defendant 
for the benefit of each and all the members, and that 
letendant knew this at the time the various transactions 
were had, it was not error, because they yminally 
partners, to permit each member to show and recover 
tor his individual damages. Cumberland Telephone & 
velegraph Company v. Cartswright Creek Telephone 
Company. Court of Appeals of Kentucky. - 119 South 
1935. 


sued tor because of fa 


1 


charging that al were 


were fm 


INEMAN GUILTY OF CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 


\n experienced lineman, employed by an electric 
light and power company as a “trouble hunter,” looking 
for “live ground,”” must exercise a very high, if not 
the highest, degree of care for his own protection; for 
he must be deemed to be aware of the dangerous nature 
f the work he is called on to perform, and must know 
that, if he permits himself to come in contact with a 
erounded wire while 


handling a heavily charged wire, 
serious injury, if not death, is certain. Muiline v. Provt- 


14 
I 


lence Telephone Company. Supreme Court of Rhod 
1. 72 Atlantic 716 
INJURY FROM GUY WIRES. 
Where, in an action for injuries to a pedestrian 
tumbling over a guy wire anchored in the €dge of th 
idewalk, there was evidence that the guy wires were 


frequently incased in boxes to make the 

picuous, and that there was box, an instructior 

uthorizing a recovery on the jury finding negligence in 

mstructing and maintaining the wire, and in thus ob 
t 


no 


curing it from vision, was not erroneous, for the jury 
ight find that the omission of the wooden box was 

plete construction. City of Fort Worth v. Wil 
7 Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 119 South 
vestern 137. 


ELEPHONE COMPANY. 


long-distance call for plaintiff was put in, to call 
o his sick child, and the telephone company was 
informed that plaintiff was working at a certain railroad 
roundhouse in the city to which the call was directed. 
Held, that such statement was a mere direction as to the 
place where plaintiff would likely be found, and did not 
relieve the telephone company from making a further 
diligent search for him, on being informed that he was 
not at the place designated. Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Company. v. McCoy. Supreme Court of 
Texas. 119 Southwestern 88. 


hin ; 
rit! { 
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PLACING OF TELEPHONE POLES. 

Where defendant telephone company was legally en- 
titled to erect a pole in premises adjoining plaintiff's 
residence, such pole not being a nuisance per se, though 
erected close by one of plaintiff’s windows, defendant 
not liable for injuries to plaintiff caused by a burglar 


entering plaintiff's house by means of the pole through 
a window, though, when the pole was erected, plaintit 
objected to it, and requested that it be placed furthe: 
from her house because it afforded eas access theret 
le I MISTIULL 1om Teleph Ne 1) 
h ws ¢ A ¢ Me 120 S iti 27 
( 

VV here ( strings electric | o] es ies 
of a tel phone ( pany a in O1V om” it 
the right t use the pol in emp } é ( 
( whose dut vork uy es it 
the wires of such company, owes th d 
the city is charged with the highes fe 
furnish a safe wire in the first instar 
suffici ispections to keep the re : b 
condition, and the employe has the right to rely to 
extent on the city’s discharge of its t l 
Jay | . Supreme Court of Michiga 12] 
vest 274 
DUTY TO FURNISH SUFFICIEN 

\ master requiring servants to uw telephone 
poles from a wagon is bound to use due care to furnish 
a reasonably adequate number of men to | lle t 
with safety to the servants. 

Whether a master assigned fhcient nun 
servants to the task of removing a he tel e pole 
from a wagon to perform the work safelv held, under 
the evidence, to be for the jury Fitter v. lowe 
phone Compa Supreme Court of | 121 N 
wester©rt 48 

INJURY BY LIGHTNID 

One suing a telephone compa 
eht 9 entering a house while he w or t 
| ust shi WW } experienced mre he 
pa vas negligen is alleged, ( it 1 t 
wire to a tree, o1 failing to | 1d wire: the 
natt tt being within the knowledge or experience of 
the jury. Rural Home Telephone ( my V. Arnold 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 119 Sout! tern 811 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGEN‘ 

\ lumber stacker going upon a va) r the first 

time to engage in work requiring his whole attention is 


not guilty as a matter of law of contributory negligence 
in not observing a rotten plank partially covered 
bark and particles of lumber so that the defect is obscured 
Ozan Lumber Company v. Bryan. Supreme Court of 
Arkansas. 119 Southwestern 72 
INFRINGEMENT OF ( 

Che 


trolling 


URRENT CONTROLLING DEVIC! 

Dean patent No. 722,212 for a current con 
device for telephone circuits, th 
which is to prevent the greater part of the steady cur 
rent from passing through the subscriber’s receiver, is 
not infringed by the device of the Manson patent Ne 
818,897, which operates on a different principle. Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company v. Dean Electric Com- 
pany. U.S. Circuit Court, Northern District of Ohio 


168 | ederal 549. 
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referee appointed by the supreme court to hear it. 

Two years later, while still at Purdue, the Pro- 
fessor acted as expert witness in patent causes for the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company and served 
in similar capacities in many cases in Indiana and 
Illinois. 

But before that he was a member of the jury of 
awards for the International Electrical Congress at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair and was a large factor as 
disburser of medals and ribbons. He was also one of 
the few American telephonists who received an invita- 
tion to contribute a paper to the Congress, 

Kelsey isn’t a Bourbon—he doesn’t 
lhrasymachus’ definition of justice—‘“the interests of 
the stronger.” The old feudal government, based upon 
the assumption that the many exist for the benefit of 
the few would have made Kelsey a refugee or some 
thing worse. He accepts the utilitarian theory and 
believes that life is divinely organized for mutual 
service. Of course, there are exceptions—prerogatives, 
precedents, and other things especially designed for 
salesmen, that he is keen to observe. Funny scheme 
INelsey has of working satisfactorily for everybody and 
That's 


Ie Ve r\ 


believe in 


retaining his freedom to do stunts on the side. 
why his life is so chuck full of achievement. 
totals the incredible. For example, he is now 
sales manager for the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, and a splendid good one at that. He has 
held the job since 1905, but he has also been connected 
with Fisk & Robinson, New York, a firm of financial 
brokers who have, upon Kelsey’s recommendation, 
helped worthy independent enterprises. [or this com 
pany Mr. Kelsey rendered the original report on the 
refunding of the Keystone Telephone Company's prop 
erty. He has made periodical inspections of this plant 
ever since his first look-in in 1905, when he intro 
duced the praiseworthy estimate of $4 per station for 
annual depreciation—a classic in telephone affairs that 
is meant to endure until the whole present scheme of 
operating is abandoned. 

In a similar capacity he made a complete inventory 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Company’s plant ; 
has been all over the American Union Telephone Com 


Vear 


pany’s system and for a time was threatened with 
the presidency of the latter. He has appraised sys 
tems in all parts of North America Phe North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Company owes much 
to him in finally agreeing upon his splendid sugges 


tions. 

When there is a squabble over rates on anywhere, 
about the first man on the job is Kelsey. He has per 
the Oklahoma legislature, the boards of 
public works at Indianapolis and other cities and his 
opinions are always pivotal. 

Men are 


' 
ut Kelsey 


formed for 


unconscious of their growth, 
The sudden exigency 


which arose early in his life made the boy of vesterday 


generally 


is especially so. 


the man of to-day. 


Mr. Kelsev was born at Leavenworth, Kansas, 


May 18, 1872. He lived among the hardy pioneers « 


1 
I 


1 


the Jayhawker state when grasshoppers, Indians, hot 
t 


winds and drought made pessimists of everybody. H: 
was intended for the ministry and became a theological! 


student, but the deck was stacked, which goes t 
prove that the ide of a man isn't always a safe 
cuide for estimating the inside of him. 

Kelsey is married and has a son six vears old and 
an infant daughter. He claims Kansas as his home 
back to mother 


outside 


but he lives in Chicago. 
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Telephones in Brazil 


Consul-General George E. Anderson, of Rio de 
Janeiro, reports as follows on telephones in Brazil, and 
the demand for supplies which the extension of the sys 
tem will create: 

An American company which is constructing a sys 
tem for the State of Rio de Janeiro secured its conces 
sion about three months ago, and already has the con 
struction of the system well under way. One of the 
chief objects.of the enterprise is to afford communica 
tion by telephone between the city of Rio de Janeiro 
and the country surrounding it, including Petropolis, 
the summer capital of the country; Nictheroy, the capital 
of the State of Campos, and other important points 

lhere is great need in Brazil of telephone service 
in many parts of the country not reached by the govern 
ment telegraph system, or in which the telegraph syste: 
does not meet the requirements of business. Althoug! 
Brazil 20 states and a territory substantially the 

] | 


] - 
nas 


same as that of the contiguous territory of the United 
States, it has no interstate telephone line and, by reas 
of the interstate restriction, it has few telephone lines 
serving rural districts within the several states. tl 
selves. The telephone business in Brazil is little de 
oped in either extent or service 
\ccording to official returns, there exist in Bra L 
total of 39 telephone systems, ranging from 22 to 2,503 
subscribers, of which, at the time the statistics were pre 
pared, last vear, 15 were Berliner, 9 Kellogg, 3 Bell, 4 
\merican, and the others German, Swedish, N: ec 
ind ltrencl The total number oft subscribers 
the systems is 9,200 The capital of the com ( 
ranges from $900 to $1,190,000 Of thes pal 
only 5 have more than 500 subscribers, viz., Bahia, Ri 
Clé Janel O Pernambuco, b¢ l tas, and Sao Paul 
he concern in Rio de Janeiro, the largest in bi 
is now owned by the American syndicate 
hased all the public utilities of the « 
ized at $1,190,000. Since the present owne 
it has been re-established upon a cle 
\merican instruments and underg d \ 
its service is not up to the American standat ving 
» Tne lack of pr ( ersonne ( 1 i re 
t pi ises to be a satisiacto1 oder 
ste las 2.676 tio1 ind about 21,9 
= 
Lhe syste liana als« 
chased by a new ccncein, whi Sil 
\merican system \t the time the statist Vel 
cured it had 554 instruments and about | 
wire The Bell system is in ust 
In Pernambuco the system is Norwegian and Get 
an. It has 631 instruments, about 1,CO0 
and about as many subscribers as instrument 
he system at Pelotas, in Rio Grande do Su 
instruments of diverse makes to the number of 1.479. It 
has about 2,400 miles of wire and SIN! 
In Sao Paulo the system is o 
portant in Brazil. It is equipped wiih 1,997 ke 
struments, has about 3,300 miles of wire, and a ca 
f $450,000 
he British government will lay a telephon bl 


equipped with Pupin coils across the Enghsh Channel 
to be connected with the land lines at Dover and 
in order to improve the communication between | 


and Faris 
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The Testing of Galvanize 


By M. E. Chester ° 
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from one vessel to the next until it is received into 
the vessel for the standard solution. A _ perforated 
porcelain basket is desirable for holding the crystals in 
the saturating vessel. 

An ordinary hydrometer is used in determining 
the gravity of the solution, the readings on the hydrom- 
eter being taken from the bottom of the meniscus. 


SAMPLES. 


Test samples of galvanized wire and strand are 
usually about one foot in length, selected at random 
to represent a shipment. It is important that all the 
samples be free from grease, oil or dirt before being 
immersed in the testing solution, in order to insure 
the uniform action of the solution over the entire 
surface of the test piece. The samples may be cleaned 
by rubbing them with cotton waste saturated with 
benzine, turpentine or a non-inflammable mixture of 
equal parts of benzine and carbon tetrachloride. The 
samples should then be thoroughly dried, washed in 
clean water and wiped and dried with cotton waste. 
In the case of miscellaneous galvanized hardware 
which is to be tested by this method, all of the sample 
which is to be immersed in the solution should be 
cleaned; that is, with small pieces, such as nuts and 
the entire piece will have to be cleaned, while 
with large samples, such as cross arm braces and the 
like, only that portion of the sample need be cleaned 
vhich is to be tested. 


bolts, 


THE TEST. 


neces- 
used 


for 


In order to produce a uniform test, it 1s 
that adefinite quantity of solution be 
n connection with a fixed number of samples; 
xample, wire samples should be tested in a glass jar 
which is about two inches in inside diameter and 
enough of the solution taken to fill the jar to a depth 
t four inches. Miscellaneous hardwar 
nples are usually tested in a glass or earthenwar: 
ar containing at least one-half pint of standard solu 
tion for each sample to be tested. It is better not to 


ise the same solution for more t series of four 


Sary 


7 
ieast 


1 
} 
i 


lan one 


lips. These precautions insure a more uniformly pro 
portionate strength of solution and a consequently 
uniform action upon the zinc coating under test. I: 
the above amount of solution, not more than seve1 


res nor more than one sample of other galvanized 


erial should be simultaneously immersed. Wher 
everal samples of wire are immersed at the sam: 

e, the samples should not be grouped or twist 
gether but should be well separated so as to per 

action of the solution to be uniform upon a 

ersed portions of the samples. 

\s previously noted, it is necessar\ o hold th 


temperature of the solution and the test pieces during 


the progress of the test at as nearly a constant tem 

perature as possible. It has been found, however, in 

pr: tl an operating temperature ranging fro 
) 


is about as narrow a varia 
maintained. This rang 
l reac 


perature is necessary because the chemical 
veen the zinc and iron and the solution gives 


62 to 68 degrees Fahrenheit 


tion in temperature as can be 


S¢ ( amount of heat, and a consequent rais 

rf the temperature of the solution. The difficulties 

taining an absolutelv constant temperature ar 

t alone due to this chemical reaction which takes 

lace between the test pieces and the solution, but 
ire also due to the fact that the temperature of the 


oom where the test 


is taking place may be consider 
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ably above or below the temperature which it is de- 
sired to maintain in the testing solution. It will conse- 
quently be found necessary at times to surround the 
vessel in which the test is taking place with water, 
either cooled or warm as the circumstances may de- 
mand. The test pieces, after each successive dip, 
should be washed in water of about the same tempera- 
ture at which it is desired to hold the testing solution, 
in order that they may not unduly affect its tempera 
ture. The increase in the temperature of the solution, 
due to the chemical action, varies with the relative 
amount of solution and the zinc surface immersed, as 
well as with the temperature of the water surrounding 
the testing vessel and the air of the room. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate the way this reaction will affect 
the temperature of the solution: 

[f seven No. 12 B.W.G. galvanized wires be im 
mersed in the required amount of solution, the tem- 


perature of the solution will be raised about 5 de- 
grees at the top and 2 degrees at the botton Const 
quently, in this case it is necessary to start each dip 
with a solution temperature between 62 and 63 degrees 


fahrenheit, in order to prevent the temperature at the 
top rising above 68 degrees Fahrenheit at the end of 
the one minute dip the samples ar 
dipped the solution should be once more brought bac 
to a temperature of 62 to 63 degrees Fahrenheit | 


D afae 1 
merore afal 

2, 
K 


y 


thoroughly stirring it and cooling in ice water 
Having prepared the solution and the samples as 
above described, and having brought the former to the 
proper temperature, the necessarv amount S place 
in a suitable vessel and the cleaned, dr: 
test are immersed for one minute \t 
: 
minute they a1 juickly withdrawn ( 
ee age 3 +] 
wasned in clean el I e | pe 
Vip ry with clean ¢ ton waste S is 
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s} not be used a. Cm I lo tne sa es < é 
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or steel, it is necessary to compare the samples in 
question with the deposit obtained on a surface of iron 
or steel of the same kind as that under test, which is 
known to be free from zine. This iron or steel sur 
face may be obtained by taking some of the samples 
trom the lot under test and stripping the zinc off with 
hydrochloric acid until it is known positively that all 
the zinc is removed. These stripped samples are 
dipped in the testing solution and the copper deposit 
thus obtained can be used as a standard in judging 
whether or not the samples under test have failed 


ea ; , , ' 
[he standard should be made on the same day the 
tests are made, as the bright metallic color of the 
copp¢ r nit changes n exposure t the air. due to the 
; 
oxidation of the copper. 
T} . r snhat ; + ] | j | ’ — 
1e copper sulphate test a lescribed above was 
iginally designed for testing iron galvaniz by the 
a process, and 1f the necessary precautions as 
note Ove are taken the results ybtains 1 are ver 
eats ) cor 4+ rt ] r 
itis 9 é S ee vears 
1 } 
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Wooden Poles and Ties 

Ihe enormous and steadily increasing demand for 
wooden poles and ties has exhausted the northeastern 
forests of cedar and chestnut, and also the scant supply 
of southern cedar or juniper. The chestnut that 1s lett 
east of the Mississippi river is jealously guarded for local 
consumption by the large railroads along whicl 
who have locked it up by excessive freight rates. The 
future supply of ties and poles must com largely from 
the southern forest, and much of it now comes from 
there. Southern yellow hard pine, because of its hard 
ness, pitch and rosin, is the choice of steam railroads. 
and of many standard electric railways, for ties and 


, 
‘ sll ¢ 
whicn it inds, 


octagonal poles, especially of the hear lality, which 
brin rc the } ighest ric 9c «hei: +} ' t durabl uwnder 
Dring tne nig price , aS DeING tiie St Cura inde! 
17 7 , 7 ‘ ‘ 
all conditions. Railroads are lear go the 
Iying sawed ties, as thereby thi raise the mat t rice 
to that of sawe iumber, whereas 
‘ 
by negroes the cost is about 10 ce Sa 
octag es are vt tut 
, . x $ ¢ ‘ 
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ailway Telephone Construction 


By 2 & Kelsey 


OR several years there has been an insistent cry for 
standard telephone apparatus. Every effort on the 
part of any organization toward this end has been 

met with opposition on the part of the various manufac- 
turers, who seem to have the groundless fear that stand- 
ard telephone apparatus means the output of one particu- 
lar fact Ty. 

Standardization.—Such fears are not only groundless 
but foolish. Standardization does not involve apparatus 
as much as it does the arrangement of it. The demands 
of standardization are simple, because the consideration 
alone is balance. A balanced circuit simply means one 
which will resist extraneous disturbances and give the 
transmitting circuit the best possible path. 

Transmission.—Transmission is divided into two 
general groups; the first, and possibly the older, is the 
magneto telephone or local battery method, the other is 
the common battery method, which came into vogue in 
1898. 

Local Batter\ Telephones. 
remind us of steam railroad 
unit has its own power of motion. 
working with the transmitter, constitute the locomotive 


Local battery telephones 
conditions, in which each 
The two dry cells, 


feature. 

Common Battery Telephones——Common battery tele- 
phones remind us of electrical railway conditions, in 
which each motor unit is propelled by a central power. 
The transmitter, acting with the central battery, consti- 
tute the powerhouse and motor feature. 

Systems.—Often managers of telephone 


Rating of 
from local to common battery, 


companies, in changing 
are disappointed temporarily, in the transmission. <A 
local battery telephone, with new cells, may be rated at 
100 per cent, for sake of comparison. The batteries run 
down enough to lower the local battery efficiency to 60 
per cent. A common battery telephone will be constant, 
and stands in our relative scale at 80 per cent. It is 
plain that local battery telephones, newly equipped with 
batteries, are superior to’ common battery. You can 
prove it easily. 

Wastefulness—Telephone service, compared to all 
other wire transmissions is the most wasteful method 
Of all the energy expended in the transmitter circuit but 
one-half of one per cent of it is available at the receiving 
end. But the telephone receiver is a most marvelously 
sensitive instrument and interprets the surviving elec- 
trical as human speech, clear enough to be plainly 
understood. It teaches us that quality and not quantity 
is the goal we are seeking. 

Classification of Local Battery. 
divided into two general classes 


torce 


Local battery tele- 
phones are series and 
bridging. 

Series Telephones.—The telephone has the 
usual standard apparatus, except the ringer and gener- 
ator. The generator has a higher armature resistance 
and greater number of turns, while the ringers are wound 
to eighty ohms. On a series party line you are com- 
pelled to talk through the inductive resistance of eighty- 
The damage to transmission can be 


series 


ohm ringer coils 


avoided by bridging a one-half microfarad condenser 
across the ringer coils. 


While the manufacturing output of series telephones 
equals the four-bar and five-bar telephones, the series tele 
phone may be said to be an obsolete type, from a party 
line standpoint, because its circuit arrangement is not a 
balanced one, and it cannot with extraneous elec 
trical disturbances. 

Bridging Telephones.—The bridging telephone is an 
example of the survival of the fittest. The bridging tele 
phone is put out with three, four or five bar 
and with 1,000, 1,600 or 
ard average type is one equipped with a four 
ator and a 1,600°ohm ringer 

The bridging telephone permits 
and is thereby most fit for efficient transn 
is nothing so disturbing to telephone transmission as a buz: 


ci | eC 


generators 
The stand 
b 


2,500 ohm ringers 


ar gener 


f a balanced line. 


: 
ission here 


or hum as of a distant dynamo. With a well-balance 
circuit and insulation in good condition, there is no rea 
son why a bridging line should not be absolutely quiet 
We have examples of ordinary perfect lines being made 
noisy by the series alternating trolley system, and occa 
sionally an accidental ground on the 2,200-volt circuit of 
the average small town lighting circuit makes all the 
telephones noisy. However, the latter effect is only tem 
porary It is a good rule to look up your paralleling 
power and lighting wires when your own lines are dis 


turbed 

Condenser.—The great trouble with bridging party 
receiver off the hook, o1 
bells 
One 
Chis little 
condenser automatically presents a high resistance to low 
frequency ringing currents, very low 
path to the high frequency voice currents 

Special Receivers.—Do not waste your time on spe 
cial receivers or go to the extra expense Che ordinary 


lines is that someone leaves the 
too many listen, so that you can not ring the 
line This is easily 


microfarad condenser in the receiver circuit 


. at 1 14 
remedied by placing a halt 


and a 


g 
receivers range from 70 to 90 ohms, and there is very lit 
tle to gain by increasing the windings. It 
sible to overdo the thing as it is to do the 
middle ground is usually the best. Furthermore, the re 

placement of a special receiver is difficult \ssuming 
that the special receiver is better, the ent by a 


rht ofter an element « 


receiver mig 


IS 1UuSt as POS 


opposite Phi 


replace 
temporary danger, 
due to poor hearing 

It is better to stick to standard 

Push Button.—The farm line usually serving twent\ 
or thirty telephones, not only help 
the r 


aievices 


uses the condenser to 
and a push button ts put in 


drop or bell may be secretly oper 


inging but goes further, 
the exchange 
connection obtained without 
With this arrangement every 


with the sig 


ated, and alarming all the 


line subscribers subscriber 
could be listening and it would not interfere 
The condensers help the sub 
\s vou have 


receiver to 


naling of the central office 
scribers to ring each other on such a line 

heard, the farm ladies will tie the 
their ear so they may knit or peel potatoes, and still be 


I 


possibly 
familiar with neighborhood affairs 
Generator Armatures.—Three-bar 
are wound with 330 turns of No. 34 wire and have 350 
ohms of resistance 
four-bar bridging generators are 


series generators 


wound with 3,000 
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turns OT .N¢ l wire nk ive 150 nms of resistance not be paid to the est} tri nrotect } 
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any series arrangement for telephone purpose is foreign 
to modern demands. Not only does a series arrange- 
ment have a bad effect upon transmission, but there is an 
added danger from lightning destruction. Each side of 
the apparatus has to be protected. 

The bridging system is the outcome of years of ex- 
perience, and stands as a climax, not only in telephone 
natters but in all electrical usages. 

Conclusion.—The present methods of wire transmis- 
sion can hardly be said to be permanent. Some day de- 
vices will be made which will deal with more tangible 
current values, and step-up and step-down methods can 
be made use of. We are approaching nearer a real long- 
distance power proposition, where we can raise pressure 
values and lower them and offset the effects of capacity 
just as in power practice an over-excited synchronous mo- 
tor offsets impedance. 

Electrical engineering deals with currents of one 
frequency, either 25, 33, 40, 60 or 133 cycles per second, 
but in each case always singly. 

Telephone engineering deals with electrical currents 
of many frequencies, each one acting individually and 
separately, and each one performing its own particular 
duty. 

When one imagines all frequencies, ranging from 
50 to 5,000 cycles, surging along as electrical currents, he 
has reason to wonder how any intelligible sound can be 
Call ied. 

The higher frequencies succumb to the capacity of 
the line more readily than the lower ones, hence conver- 
sation through commercial cable is limited to 35 miles 
and 1,200 miles on open wire because of the fact that 
these numerous currents do not finish as they start. In 
ther words, they become distorted. Hence the failure 

to recognize voice or to interpret speech. 

To overcome this the Bell interests use a Pupin coil, 
which is a device for offsetting the distributed capacity 

a telephone line by means of distributed impedances, 
thereby giving the lower frequencies the same chance to 
finish as the higher ones. 

However much opportunity is offered for improving 
telephone apparatus, and however much revolutionary in- 


vention the mind can contemplate, we may be assured 
that voice transmission is the final and highest point in 
the evolution of communication. 





McMeen on Cable Corrosion 


4 recent discussion of electrolysis of cables be- 


he San Francisco branch of the A. I. E. E., S. G. 


icivieen Said: 
‘The problem of protecting a system of underground 
ipes, such as telephone cables or the like, from elec- 
lvtic corrosion is not a simple one. It does depend, 
however, on a simple, natural law. The complexity of 
the prob arises chiefly from the scattered nature of 
the things which cause the trouble and the things which 

fer from i 


‘In reaching a practical solution for the protection 
telephone cable system, for example, the chief aim 
needs to be a determination of the differences of potential 
between the telephone cable sheaths and everything else. 
[f all of the places where a positive potential on a cable 
rent to leave it can be arranged so that 


sheath causes cur 


the leaving is wholly over a solid conductor, electrolytic 
damage 

‘orrection 
ictually 


\nd if such a system of 
another in the way of 
sheaths by passing too 


may be prevented. 
introduce 


overheating the cable 


does not 
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much current through them, a said to 
have been reached. 

“Co-operation between the management of traction 
systems and pipe-using systems is as important, it seems 
to me, as an activity on the part of the latter 
protect their own underground conductors. Information 
upon the general practices of traction companies discloses 
a wide variety of states of mind with reference, at 
to the degree of responsibility the 
think they ought to bear. I am the solu 
tion of problems will become simplest when 
operation nearly perfected 


solution may be 


Systems to 


la- 
least, 
traction companies 
convinced that 
these 

- 2 

has been more 


‘I have in mind an instance wherein a traction 


pany, a telephone company and a municipality co-operat 
in nearly an ideal way. The interest of the citv aros¢ 
from its ownership and operation of water systen 
The general plan of action having bee: ermined be 
fore anything else was done, a system of protection was 


installed and has been found satisfactory to the interests 


having pipes which might have suffered, although the 
plan was inaugurated more than fifteen vears ag 
“Speaking generally, it may be said that the traction 
companies have contributed but little in the wav of 
assistance toward either protective or preventive meas- 
ures. | very few instances, prev \ ( es have 
been utilized, and, so far as can be seen, with the sult 
of lightening the burde pon the €-using panies 
in 7Teatl egret It is present | n ft bur- 
de n po! the traction < pan 1 lg rev< l eas 
ures ottet av be tound uch I ¢ ) 
Dp tect easure which otherw e wo \ ested 
upon the e-using interests. If 11 show that 
this always is true, the only ec: sion would 
ve tl crease of preventive means, however the actual 
st the preventive measures might be distributed 
o the terested concerns ete 
9 really is be f nst 
irting controve I : 
“Mi ct aiscussions sf y 
restiy e quest | ing equent 
7 
cing mmplaint no el 
it S ide upon the « ling of tl 
t! | It has 1OT seeme I ei I betwee 
co! ind bonds is so « eem 
» OoTNe S In man ( Ses T ¢ t \ + 
he general bonding scheme v be Si 
ion without affecting the character of the general pri 
enti corrective measures. One ll case 
where negative feeders, rail bonds and rail joints have 
been treated in broad ways independent 1 othe 


with results approaching the best. 
“A recurrent agitation probably familiar to all 


us is that of the alleged probable destruction of steel and 


ii 


reinforced concrete buildings, due to electrolytic corr 
sion of underground metal portions. I am sure we should 
all be entertained by any testimony of a practical natur 


1 ° e > 
as to when certain of our new and presumably excellent 
San Francisco buildings shall fall for these reasons.” 


Fire Alarms by Telephone 


cent of all the s of fire 
are sent to the fire department first by telephone and 
later, if there is a fire of any magnitude, by “pulling” 

fire alarm box. The telephone company sends monthly 
reports of these telephone fire calls to the chief of th 
fire department, and in general keeps in close touch witl 
the department in the matter of tran 


In Chicago about 90 per alarm 


smitting alarms 
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A cone of sheet material, 


“yf Hygienic Attachment. 
Eliza C, Smith, 


to be placed within the mouthpiece funnel. 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

928.096. Transmitter, A device of the corn-plaster type 
with the felt ring supported by a fiexible disc forming sub 
secondary diaphragm. Giuseppe Angelini, Rome, 


927,817 


stantially a 
Italy 

928,104. Relay. <A plurality of armatures are 
and are adjusted to be responsive to different line currents. 
Brodton, Mobile, Alabama. 

Meter. A time meter for substation telephone 
and controlled by the switch hook. Richard M. Eoton, 
Niagara Falls, New York, assignor to Dean Electric Com 
pany, Elyria, Ohio. 

928,171 \utomatic System. \n arrangement of cit 
cuits and apparatus in an automatic private branch exchange 
Baumer, Nuremburg, Germany. 

Coin Collector. An outside manual lever 
the deposited coin to a position whence the centrol 
operator may pass it further to the coin box by electromag 
Charles S. Ellis, Chicago, Ih 


prov ided 


Edward R 


928,115 


\lauriz 
928,188 shifts 
othece 


netic control if so desired. 


ois, assignor to American Coin Register Company, of sam: 
place 

928,245. Meter \n automatic substation of the Strow 
ger type is equipped with a manually operated meter which 


has limiting conditions requiring its operation at the proper 
Henry P. Clausen, Chicago, Illinois 
Sanitary Attachment \ sanitary 
tic material having its outer edge reinforced for 
vith the telephone mouthpiece and conforming closely to th 
shape of the internal fr the mouthpiece Sidney 
I. Florsheim, Chicago, Illinois 

928,651 lransmitter \ cup-shaped concentr 
sound is attached to the diaphragm. Felix Ge 
New New York. 
Transmitter In the 


time 
928,37 


guard of elas 


engagement 
surface of 


ition ror 
Waves ttschalk, 


York, 


928.652 ] 


carbon cell the granular 
irbon is divided by partitions into quantities 
Felix Gottschalk, New York, New York 
Telephone System \ group of 
lines is connected with a manual switchboard by trunks fewer 
than the subscriber’s lines \ switch upon ea 


any reach the central office or 


separate 


. 1 
928 680 subscriber s 


in number 


trunk enables subscriber to 


n operator to call any subscriber David W. May, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

928,862. Telephone Set \ portabl uipment of trans 
mitter, receiver and switch built within watertight ca 


Edwin A 


929 025 


Graham, Brockley, London, England 
Attachment \n extension frame for the verti 


arranged to I 


1 column of a desk stand is support the re 
ceiver when in use Charles R. Schafer, Syracuse. Ne 
York 

929,128 \ttachment In a desk stand, the transmitter 


voke holds a transverse arm supporting the transmitte 
nd and the receiver at the othet Howard FF. Hanse 
‘hiladelphia, Pennsylvania « 
929.404 \ttachment \ wire frame attached to desk 
stand column supports the receiver upon a hinged extens 
hich also operates the hook lever to operate the swi 
Benjamin FE. Detrick, New Albany, Indiana 
929,629. Coin Collector. A coin box having both audibl 
c Is and registerit devices, the registering devices being 
iT nged that the leposit ot a succeeding coin registet 


Frank D. Powell. Chicago. [llinois. 
n Coin Register Company, of same pl 


ceding one 


Igwnor to meric 


W ood-Saving Processes 

Che following information concerning the processes 
of wood saving in Europe is furnished by Consul-General 
Robert P. Skinner, of Hamburg, in reply to an inquiry 
from an Ohio company : 

Various methods of applying preservatives to rail- 
road ties and telegraph poles have been in practical use 
in Europe for more than thirty vears. Considering the 
simplicity of the processes and the positive results 
achieved, it is little less than amazing that so little 
attention has been paid to the subject in the United 
States. It would be difficult to find in any advanced 
European state a single railwav, telegraph or telephone 
line the ties and poles of which have ret been impreg- 
Figures are pub- 


nated with an antiseptic composition. 
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lished relating to 20 German telegraph lines, the impreg 
nated poles of which were set at various intervals from 
1877 to 1893. Of those set in 1877, 30 and 38 per cent 
were still sound and in use after 26 years’ service, and 
of those set from 1891 to 1893 there are records of five 
lines upon which 100 per cent of the poles are still stand 
ing. The Bavarian postal service, after 30 years’ experi 
ence, certifies that the known average life of impregnated 
poles in Bavaria is 1712 years, and the German imperial 
administration calculated in 1903 that the known average 
life of such poles was 16.08 vears. In the meantime the 
work of impregnation is being more perfectly performed, 
so that future statistics will show much better results 


In France, the Eastern Railway Company announced 
in 1889 that in the 24 years preceding 67 per cent of its 
untreated oak ties had been replaced, while only 16 pet 
cent of such as had been treated with creosote had been 
removed. Beech ties properly impregnated, according t 
the chief engineer of that road, have an average life 
35 years. More recent conclusions reached in the sa 
were to the effect that 80 per cent of creos ited beech 
ties were good after 27 years of service, while only 34 
per cent of oak ties, treated in exactly the san 
were good after 24 vears of service 

The results of impregnation are so conclusiv 
undisputed that it would be futile to pres 
details on the subject. In recent vears the most usua 
preservative agents in use have been « ride of 
creosote and bichloride of mercury, applied by imbil 
or by impregnation by injection ‘ced by the ( 
ft the ain This second method of treatment ge 
consists in placing the wood in closed metallic recipi 
from which the air is pumped, and the liquid thet 
duced under high pressure 

Until comparatively recently it w ve 
treat wood by injection under essure 
zinc diluted with water. While intisepti t 
cious it loses its qualities and becomes hygroscop 
overcome these disadvantages creosote was added t 
nixture, and under the titl ixed e¢ 
this system has been adopted for the treatment 
wood ties, which are too cheap to 
creosote alone. Hard-wood ties, on the other 
impregnated with creosote alone, the general effe 
which 1s to close the pores, ¢ 9 Te es 

1cr ganisms in the w 

( se oT creosote ( ( 

treal it ol telegrapl in elep e 1 ‘ 
the odor, tendency to m« let l 
objections raised by lineme1 It is common, there 
tO wus bichloride of ners tiie rem C \ { 
uses sulphate of coppet the efficacy of whi S 
known since the middle ages, when it was us 
bat decay and the action of insects \t the Himmel 
plant, near Freiburg, Baden, this is used in 66 pet 
solution. The wood is plunged into timbet 
recipients and there remains fri ten to fifteen da 
this plant, moreover, treated poles are given a 5] 
coating of some unknown antiseptic, which extends ab 
two feet above and two below the point where th 
enters the soil. This application protects the part wher« 
the variations in humidity commonly attack the pol 
In the Himmelsbach establishment there are tanks 


the impregnating of 40 ties at a time under pressure, thes 


tanks being 20 meters (65.6 feet 
feet) in diameter. Their baths 
poles are 98.4 feet'in length. 


long and 2 meters 


for treating telegrap| 
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the ringer is to attract attention and the function of the 
transmitter is to convey conversation and not noise. 

The woodwork of the telephone should be attractive, 
and it is generally furnished in oak. It should be well 
put together. 

[he door should open to the left so that when in- 
specting the set and adjusting the ringer, the generator 
can be turned and the operation of the ringer watched 
at the same time. 

Che writing shelf, generally composed of two pieces, 
unless reinforced with dowel pins between the two pieces, 
is likely to break off. 

[he backboard should be slotted the entire length 
o the lines can be brought in from the top or bottom. 

It is preferable to have all binding posts inside, so 
the telephone cannot become short-circuited by having 
scissors or other metal articles laid across the binding 
posts 

[he telephone should be protected by a lightning 
irrester, and this arrester should not be mounted on the 
telephone. The object of the arrester is to protect the 
telephone and the person who may be using it during 
a storm, and the greater distance this arrester is placed 
from the set and the nearer to where the lightning is 
likely to enter the building on the line, the more certain 
is the protection. The usual place is just inside the 
window casing where the wires enter the building. Care 
should be taken that it is placed far enough away from 
the lace curtains to avoid damage from their catching 
fire This practice of mounting arresters is followed 
of the leading companies in the large cities and 

the standard practice. 

It should be remembered that the telephone is a 
wonderful, delicate and useful instrument. It has re 
quired years to perfect it as it is today, talking over a 


“S all 
DY all 


distance of more than 1,500 miles, and that the most 
lependable and best instruments are those sold by the 


dest and largest manufacturers, and that a prospective 
purchaser will always get the best bargain if he trusts 

the experience and reputation of a manufacturer in 
attempting to use his own judgment in 


‘ting from the various makes he finds on t 


FrerTerence xO 


eLre( 


New Exalted Order of Te ephone en 


asler, former manager « ie Forth Worth 
elephone Company; J. B. Trescott and Aaron Smit 
fort Worth, have been elected officers of the Knights 
t the Shield, an organization of independent telephon 
men tormed at Dallas, Tex. 
e new order will be to the independent telephon« 
( he Hoo Hoos are to the lumbermen and the 
Knight f Bovinia to the cattlemen. 
| new organization, which was formed at a meet 
the Chamber of Commerce, is expected to spread 
oh the United States and Canada 
Office ' the organization are grand inductivator 
( ( supreme condenser, wire chief of th 
erse, transpositor, megohm umpere In  ordi- 
nary life they are respectively as follows: J. C. Casler 
H. D. Eberle, \. Gould, C. A. Shock, J. B. Tres 
D. C. Lingo and W. S. Upha 
ddition there are the following: Trouble shoot 


M. Chamberlain, H. B. Bomar, A. A. Marrs, 
ith. Tack ‘n, W. S. Kingsbury and J. L 


who served in the meeting 
Greenville and 


The temporary officers 
Saturday were E. M. Chamberlain of 


8 


Trescott of Fort Worth. 
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Aaron Smith, who returned Saturday night from 
the meeting, and who has been one of those active in 
the formation of the order, says it is not intended to 
supersede the Texas Independent Telephone Association, 
but rather act as an auxiliary to it. The latter organi 
zation was formed in Dallas nearly five years ago, and 
has attained considerable proportions, and the new one, 
it is stated, is intended to supply some new features 
which will add greatly to the interest of the annual cot 
ventions. 
lhe proposition has been discussed by independent 
telephone men throughout the state for some time pa 
and yesterday's meeting was the culmination of the d 
cussion \fter going thoroughly into the matter, pet 
manent organization was eftected and ofhcers elected 
he following committees were appoint 
Constitution and by-Laws—Aaron Smith, J. C. Ca 
ler, C. A. Shock, T. A. Gould and H. D 
Che committees will have everything in readin 
for the first general telephation, which will be hel 
Dallas some time during October. It is predicted b 
the knowing ones that this first induction of the inn 
cent wanderers into the mysteries of Knights of the 
Shield will be equal to a fhive-ring performal { the 
world’s greatest shows. 
‘rom the time the “invisibk 
wanderers through the outer gates : 
the test of ductility on the “relay rack” and have been 
led the sacred inner courts « ( t 
“orand inductivator,” there will be “caps ( 
high heaven” never dreamed by the 1 
Protection Demanded for Linemen 
petition signed by electrical worker : 
i qd has been file \\ ( a 
T Vet eT 1 
( ect { r ( 
etiti isk 
11 
) ‘ S~-al i ~~ 
tele , telegraph, | 
irms W here oh | Mi 
imi ol the petitior s that ( et 
, \ll s lea 
es s ( 
ole orlems 
Demagnetization of Permanent Magnets 
\ paper recently pre ed S 
nd Mr. E. W. Morse be e t ‘ _ Eng 
nd cht ' teresting ‘ 
magnetizatior ar magnets | t every 
bar maonet has a self-demaenetizit 
WA } mi t the } ( I 
t t\ 1renetizati ] é { l tne 
7: { “a ne ct t] r) lit the 
surface distribution of the ignetis It was that 
for equal values of the dimen tio tl f 
rectangular bars having a sectional ratio of 2 to 1 was 
about 93 per cent of that for bars of square section, 
while { flat bars having a sectional rati f 10 to 1 the 


75 per cent of that for bars of 
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nstruction in Telephone Engineering 
By G. S. Macomber 
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been built up gradually at an aggregate cost of approxi- 
mately five thousand dollars. 

The result of a study of the above conditions may 
be summarized as follows: With a very complete equip 
ment, first class instructors, and the equivalent of one 
hundred laboratory periods of three hours each, the re- 
sult produced in the above schools is a highly specialized 
training giving the student a microscopic view of a very 
small part of the modern telephone ssytem. [or the 
plant department of the telephone company this result 
is very satisfactory, but for the university course it would 
be very decidedly out of place. University students with 
the same physical equipment and amount of time would 
vet much more out of the work. However, after con 
sidering the way the work should be modified to meet 
the needs of a university course it becomes evident that 
any system of elaborate telephone experiments, would be 
a serious waste of time for university students. 

The methods of, and the equipment for, telephonic 
instruction at Drexel Institute were also studied. There 
the work is taken up from the standpoint of the trade 
school. It may be described as slightly less highly spe 
cialized than the above, yet still not treated broadly) 
Later study of the methods of telephonic instruction at 
other schools and some colleges lead to the conclusion 
that there is a strong tendency in the same direction, 
namely, toward too much specialization. 

During the past few years there has been consider- 
able discussion among college professors and also among 
practicing engineers as to the education of electrical en- 
vineering students. Papers on this subject have been 
presented and discussed at the meetings of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. <A great 
variety of opinion was expressed at these meetings, but 
there is a decided leaning toward the belief that the unt- 
versity course could be less specialized, that it should 
train the students to look at things broadly and that the 
kind of knowledge given should be such as would apply 
to all kinds of engineering. Some engineers think that 
only a degree of Bachelor of Engineering should be giv- 
en for undergraduate study. The following quotations 
are from the discussion of papers presented at the June, 
‘07, meeting of the A. I. E. E.; they express the grow 
ing opinion of practicing engineers regarding engineer- 
ing education. Mr. L. D. Nordstrum says: “It is my 
opinion that a man has never finished his education; his 
entire life is that of a student. His university vears are 
merely his starting or foundation years.” Mr. J. J 
Carty, who is probably the most noted telephone engineer 
today, speaking in regard to the technical graduates 
who have entered the telephone field under his direction, 
says: “As a rule men are well trained technically but 
are often very defective in respect to that broad and lib 
eral training which should underlie the technical educa 
tion of every professional man.” 

lhe above statements were intended to apply to the 
complete four year electrical engineering course, but it is 
believed that they can be applied to the short specialized 
telephone course. The following requirements of a course 
of instruction for telephone engineers are suggested 
The general course for telephone engineers should not 
be too highly specialized, but of a very broad and gen- 
eral character, including among the general engineering 
subjects such allied subjects as patent law, economics, 
architecture. The special telephone instruction should be 
given in a course which must be short, in order not to 
take too much time away from the general engineering 


studies; should not aim to teach that which can easily 
be learned in the first few weeks or months of practical 
work; should include statements giving practical advice 
as to what non-electrical parts of his technical course will 
probably be found of greatest importance in practical 
work of the telephone engineer. ‘The keynote of the 
course should be an accurate resume of the fundamental 
principles involved in the operation of telephonic ap 
paratus, and in the organization and management of the 
telephone system as a whole. This should be so thor 
oughly treated that the student understands fully, thet 
he will not soon forget. To accomplish this a few il 
lustrations from practice should be carefully studied 
The subject matter should be so presented as to develop 
reasoning power and interpretation of engineering data 

With the above facts in view instruction will be 
given at Sibley College in telephone engineering during 
the coming term through a small number of senior stu 
dents. The work will consist mainly of lectures, some- 
times illustrated with lantern views, sometimes experi 
mental and with occasional inspections of practical tele 
phone systems. A trip to one of the larger cities may be 
undertaken to impress the relative proportions of the 
telephone system. Telephone laboratory work sufficient 
to give the student a general idea of the method of 
yperating a telephone switch-board and the essential fea 
tures of a common switch-board circuit, has been ar 
ranged in the regular electrical laboratory course for all 
electrical engineers. Therefore this will not be taken up 
in the special course for telephone engineers. They will 
devote some time to a more detailed study of single 
pieces Of apparatus in order to gain a thorough know! 
edge of principles of operation, limitation, etc. In addi 
tion some special engineering research will be offered 
to those who are prepared to do such work efficiently 

It is hoped and believed that this system of instruc 
tion will give students a_ broader conception of tele 
phone engineering and a more thorough knowledg 
the fundamentals.—Sibley Journal of Engineering 


{3 


Wireless on Trains 


The Union Pacific railroad at Omaha will be thi 
western pioneer in experiments ‘to show the applicability 
of wireless telephones to railroad trains. One of the 
largest and most powerful wireless electrical stations in 
the world will be erected at the Omaha shops within thx 
next two months. 

Dr. Frederick H. Millener, electrical expert, has 
been given carte blanche in the construction of this big 
wireless station, from which he will conduct expensive 
experiments. 

Experiments will be conducted in wireless telegraphy 
ind telephony and in remote control of machinery by 
wireless. Most important to the railroad will be the 
work in telephony. 

Dr. Millener believes it will not be long before it 
will be possible to talk with a passenger on a train mov- 
ing sixtv miles an hour hundreds of miles from Omaha 
This will permit railroad officials to keep in constant 
and close touch with all their trains and be able to com 
municate with them at any minute 

The doctor expects to have a wireless telephonic 
model working within the next six months. 

Wireless telephony for trains will necessitate the 
placing of a copper wire along the track, this wire liber 
ating wireless waves which are taken up only by instru 
~ents set for a particular wave. 
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switchboard room is large, with south exposure, plenty 
of light and ventilation. It is rectangular in shape, with 
the board at one end, extending the long way of the 
This allows ample space to get at the rear of the 
The chief operator’s desk faces the main 
board. It is situated between it and the toll desk which 
is at the opposite end of the room. Adjoining the 
yperating room on the west is the distributing frame and 
\ door at the opposite end of the ex- 
‘oom opens into the office, which, however is shut 
view of the operators. This feature is a good 
me as there is less opportunity for operators on duty 
being disturbed by visitors in the office. The outer part 

the office is separated by a wide counter across the 


r 
I 


switchboard. 


irrester rack. 
-hane 


ff from 


room. This counter on the office side is fitted with 
shelves for record books, drawers, etc. It is large enough 
for the convenient perusal of maps and papers. The 


outer room is fitted with chairs for callers while back of 
this is the rest room for the scien 


Removal of Telephone Too Great Punishment 


a e Court of lowa has ordered the tele- 
npany in that state to restore a telephone which 
the company had taken out for the reason that the sub- 
‘riber had been guilty of two telephone crimes. He had 
exceailie | the bounds of propriety in expressing his opin- 
yn of the operator’s attentiveness and efficiency, and h« 
had made a habit of listening to conversations carried on 


The 


1 


phnone Col 


by other subs cribers on the same line. The New York 
‘imes, commenting editorially on this decision, states: 
‘Telephon: companies, for the sufficient reason that 


each of their subscribers is toa Peal scci-r degree at the 

mercy of all the others, have from the baabiilenr of thei 

operations, claimed and exercised the right to censor con 
munications passing over the wires and to fix on seek 
liberties certain limitations, the violation of which would 
be punished by ‘oe removal of the offending patron’s tele- 
hone and th usal ever to restore it. The power thus 
has, so “iar as we know, never been abused, and 
acquiescence in the determination of the 
guard the sensitive ears of employes 
profane, indecent, or too dis- 


issumed 
there is 


companies 


ceneral 
thus to 
ind subscribers from 
courteous language. 
‘This more than fairly satisfactory situation has been 
‘udely disturbed by a decision just rendered by the lowa 
Supreme Court. It seems that a resident of that state had 
been guilty of two telephone crimes—he had exceeded the 
bounds of propriety in expressing his opinion of ‘cen- 
tral’s’ attentiveness and efficiency, and he had made a 
habit of listening to the conversations carried on by other 
ubscribers. That he had been guilty of both these 
offences is shown by the fact that after his telephone was 
aken out he promised to mend his manners and curb his 


‘uriosity if it were put back. The company, however, 
vas inexorable, so the man sued for the restoration of his 
ervice. The court of first instance decided in his favor, 


ind the company’s appeal from that decision has failed. 
‘The grounds for holding that the company had ex- 
-eeded its power are not stated in the dispatches at hand, 
but presumably they had to do with a disproportion be- 
offense and penalty. In these days permanent 
telephone service would be a serious dis- 
ablement for carrying on the ordinary businesses and 
pleasures of life—a punishment evidently not to be in- 
flicted for light cause or to be prolonged, especially by a 
‘ommon 
the evil on 


tween 
deprivation of 


carrier, beyond the period required for ending 
Anyhow, 


which the action was taken. the too 
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eloquent lowan is to have his telephone back, and tele- 
phone companies all over the country will have to bear 
his case in mind when they undertake the disciplining of 
their subscribers. A moderate and reasonable exercise 
of the censoring power doubtless is still permitted. At 
least it is to be hoped so.” 


Reducing Alternating aren Disturbances 


An article by Martin Hochstadter in the Elektro- 
technische Zeitschrift deals with means for protecting th 
subscriber’s station from the disturbances that may b« 
produced in a telephone circuit by the electric or mag 
netic inductive influence of neighbo ring dncaitinn cir 


cuits; or rather for reducing the effect of such disturl 


ance to a minimum. A loud hum is usually heard in th 
telephone, of pitch corresponding to the frequency o 
the alternating current in the neighboring wire The 
loudness of this hum may be so great as to make tele- 


phonic conversation impossible, while even a compara 
tively faint hum may give rise to inconvenience, and the 
ordinary method of getting rid of such disturbance is by 
the transposition of wires. Either the telephone wires o1 
the electric lighting wires, or both may be trans 
posed for this purpos but the telephone wires are usu 
ally transposed, being the lighter and easier to manipu- 
late. This method means overhauling the line, and may 


Secs. 


be troublesome to carry out. Moreover, there may bé 
conditions under which transposition of the wires is 
sufficient to remove the disturbance. The article sus 
gests two plans for reducing the disturbance, with 
any necessary change in the line wires. 

One plan is to insert a very small condenser—say, « 
0.05 microfarad—in the receing telephone circuit. Thi 
condenser would offer a rel: itivel y high reactance to th 
low frequency of the « . ctric ohti ng circuit, and a mucl 
lower reactance to the frequencies of telephonic opera 
tion. Consequently, the voice currents would be dimin 
ished to some extent by the condenser, but the induced 


low frequency disturbances would be reduced much mor 


The other plan is to bridge the primary of an inductio: 
coil across the telephone circuit, and to connect the sec 
ondary to the receiver terminals through a suitable r: 
sistance in such a manner that the low freq 
duced disturbance current may not only be 
across the telephone line through the primary, but that 
its inductive action in the secondary may be opposed in 
the telephone receiver to the direct action producing the 
hum therein. Of course, the voice currents will also leak 
across the telephone circuit through the induction coil 
primary to some extent, but not nearly so much as th 
low frequency disturbing current. By means of either. 
or both, of these methods operating conditions may b« 
restored to the telephone line. 


1eéncy 


diverted 


Chicago Lists Telephone Stocks 


The Chicago Stock Exchange has added the securi 
ties of the American Telephone and Telegraph Compan 
the regular trading list, beginning August 11. It is 


f market for th 
proportion of business in 


intended that Chicago shall furnish the 
western territory, and if the 


these securities formerly sent to the eastern exchanges 
is transacted here it will mean a big thing in the way of 
new business for the local exchange. 


The Michigan State Telephone 
agreed to list its stocks and bonds on the 
change. 


Company has also 
Chicago ex- 
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Of Interest to the Tra e 


Self Restored Magneto Line Signal 


lhe Western lectric Company 


' mtr 
bitiy biitd 











made up, having a single break con 
tact for ordinary lines and double break 
contacts for bridging toll lines. The 
signal is also made up with an audible 
code ringing attachment which consists 
of a relay type of contact that closes a 
local bell circuit each time that a code 
signaling impulse is received. 

It is claimed that the new signal 
has met with marked success and satis- 
faction wherever installed. 

he resemblance of this signal to 
the line lamp of a common-battery 
switchboard gives considerable advan- 
tage in the ease with which operators 
become accustomed to its action, en- 
abling their transfer from one type of 
board to the other without loss of 
efficiency. The fact that 1t cannot be thrown accidentally 
also marks its superiority over the ordinary type of 


drop _ 


Another American Invasion 

Che Chinese Empire is developing slowly but surely 
the spirit of commercial enterprise from which hereto- 
fore it has always seemed immune. The latest phase of 
the new progressive spirit in China 1s shown in the dect 
sion of the government officials to provide a modern tel 
phone system for the capital city of Pekin. It is con 
sidered a striking victory for American methods and 
products that the Chinese have turned to this country for 
their new telephone equipment. In the face of competi- 
tion from all the largest manufacturers in the world, an 
\merican firm, the Western Electric Company, has 
landed the order. 

The New York Tribune in its issue of Saturday, 
\ugust 7th, had an interesting account under the head 
“Telephones for China.” 

The story read: 


ing 
Ing 


\fter February 3, 1910, the Chinese of Peking will sl 
eir monosyllables through telephones of American construc 
[he Chinese government has just signed a contract with 
the Western Electric Company of this city for the installation 
complete telephone system at a cost of $150,000. This con 
was awarded after two years of bitter competition with 
inufacturers from all over the world, who saw the signifi 
of the introduction of telephones into China, wher 
ent only two thousand instruments are to be found in 
le empire 
O. D. Street, telephone sales manager of the Western Ele 


} 
I 


Company, said a commission was appointed by the Chines« 
government two years ago to study the telephone systems of 
irld 
They came here,” he said, “and we showed them over the 
York Telephone Company and over our own shops. ‘They 
back to China and we heard nothing more from them 
We sent an emissary over there last autumn, and while he 

there the emperor and empress dowager died, and nothing 
lone about the telephone contract. We kept up our efforts, 
I ever, and we received a cable message yesterday from our 
gents in China, saying that the government had signed the 


+} ¢ W 


We shall begin work at once on the equipment, which will 
power plant and reserve plant, 350,000 feet of lead 

covered cable for aerial and underground construction, and 
two common battery switchboards of the most modern type, 
h as are used in this city. Each board will have a capacity 


2500 lines at 


f ten thousand lines, but we shall set up only 


first The work will be under the direction of two experts 
this office Workmen will be drawn from our offices in 
Japan, Berlin and Paris. We shall use a large number of Chines« 
I nstructing the plant and we shall teach employes of the 
¢ nment how to operate and construct the lines 


[The Chinese have awakened to the possibilities of modern 
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inventions, and the outlook is very bright he ntra 
Peking is only a preliminary one The government will opet 
the telephones for the benefit of all residents of tl ty. | 
contracts will be awarded for Canton, Hankow and Tie-1] 
In 1930 it is estimated that there will be a telephone for every 
persons in this country If China has one 
every one hundred persons at that time it will have cost 
$1,000,000,000 \t present there are only two thousand 
juated telephones in use in tl vhol p l 
I foreign settlements 
O eas that led the Cl e g 
( rac the West I kK] ( ( ( Ipal A itt 
S n whe the ) I ) 
nd set up the Paris teleph . g 
\ é ss th sixty day 


Insulating Transformer for Telephone Lines 


\n insulating transformer for use on telephone 


i 
lines has recently been placed on the market, whos 
purpose is to safeguard the users of telephones fron 
the dangers of high voltages due either to inductior 


or accidental contact between telephone and power: 
lines, where these lines are on the same pole, or upon 
a parallel adjacent line of poles; and to improve tele 
phone service by removal of the ordinary small 


gap carbon arrester from direct connection with t 
line, as well as improvement through better insulatio1 
by removing the interior wiring, 


etc., from direct connection with the lin« 


instrument, batteries 


The high frequency talking currents are trans 


formed with small loss, while the magnetizing current 
which must be supplied by the ringing generator, is 
very small. Tests show that the magnetizing current 


taken by this transformer is about half the current 
passed by a standard 1,000 ohm bell 

The best protection is afforded when it is installe 
with a combined switch, fuse and lightning arrester 
This combination is claimed to afford the greatest 
safety to both the telephone instruments and the user, 
even in the most extreme cases when the telephone 
lines come in actual contact with a high tension power: 
circuit. 

\n adjustable gap arrester is connected betweet 
the telephone lines and ground, the function of this 
arrester being to take care of lightning discharges and 
in case of actual contact with high tension lines to ar: 
over and blow the fuse, thus disconnecting the trans 
former and telephones from the line. Should a ground 
occur on the adjacent high tension line, the voltage 
induced on the telephone line will not materially in 
terfere with the service, provided the line is sufficient], 
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well insulated. The adjustable air gap is set just beyond space of the exhibit \n even hundred electric lig 
the point where this induced voltage will arc across. with frosted globes are placed around the circumferet 

Tests on a 30,000 volt transmission line in actual of two sides of th reel, which revolves continuou 
operation, it is said, showed that a ground on the one upon its pedestal 


phase of the transmission system induced a_ potential \ model tramwa vhich transports minia 


on the telephone line of approximately 7,000 volts, buckets loaded with shot, is also shown in motion, b 
measured between telephone line and earth. Notwith- the reel and tramway being electrical] operated 


standing this high induced voltage on the telephon Lhe exhibit which is located in Machinery Hall wa 

















line, it was possible to use the telephone when the planned by the engineering department of the Roebling 
transformer was installed. The line was somewhat con pany and all the mechanical work necessary to pre ‘ 
noisier than under normal conditions, but not so nois\ pare it ready for installation was done at the « 
as to prevent comprehensive conversation Che Gen vorks 
eral Electric Company is the maker of this devic« 
Pole Preservative Experiments Telephone Directory Advertising 
lhe unpleasant discovery that telegraph poles in PEICPRORE GITSCLOF) publicit e to be 
pregnated with copper sulphate by the Boucherie pr OF Of RO Htte importance in th © busin 
cess are so readily attacked by fungi that in some dis a ows rhe ere! 
tricts they last nly eight or ten years, has led the Aus . ( ent cel : { ‘ \ 
trian government telegaph bureau to institute experi es A) Perens © ay ge 
ments in the preservative action of fluorides. In the a 7a Say Sa ' great 
preliminary experiments air-dried poles were saturated mS, aS al USINESS nN \ erTagt 
with solutions of acid zinc fluoride containing a littl _ ery teley € 1s ¢ SeT Ve 
free hydrofluoric acid \fter two vears’ servi RO , u e nea 11 
to 100 per cent of these poles showed a surface abs in GOSS NOL Use Ue IeK e, eithe 
itely intact, while of the poles treated witl er s poe ge public stat 
phate, after two years’ service, only 50 per cent e effective m« ing th 
free fi 1 1 ind 10 pe cent were bad ( gees Lh ‘ 
ibseq ent expe Tl ents i irger si ¢ ‘ ( ‘ ere t " er ‘ 
impregnated with acid zinc fluoride both by steeping at t 
by hydrostatic pressure Analysis of the wat whi : ( 
lrained from the poles showed that all of the fre sta s 
and a large part of the loosely combined acti id beet ~ " 
bsorbed by the wood © & € is ree 
An Interesting Exhibit 5 1 ' re giving re a} more 
\ ble feature of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacit to telephone tra ine ot the best argumet: 
sition at Se le ehensive exhibit in Mac! i an eevee ‘ ivertisine i 
ery H I Te! as al S1Zes ( c o 
pr n A. Roel Os Sons 
| ‘ erg ( DV etals 
} he ire e shown b 
n reg der ré 
I ~ ee] b ets on ds 
ind <¢ \ wire ( S pies I wire 
beg nn ~ \\ { it S¢ Cs vl 
t ling , et 1/100 
t if ‘ tT ~ 
wit here ( splaye il 
pl S = ¢ pes l 
¢ ect th om ( bles 
e B <lvn bridg e Wil sburg 
bridge and Manl rida 
cl ine l WwW ( ~ ¢ 
i here s ( plete exhibit ele 
Ca Wires ( ibles 9 o T 
he mnest Oo f \\ ( he ves 
( id ( Ve ( ( ble 
Differ a ; was 
ire als ] vhil ‘ const 
tion 1S gray ust ( 1 ‘ 
ver-head s lature trolley 
iT be ne I 
\ ret Vire r eve ( 
la ete ) ) ntec 1 a et 
SEVeE teet ( rie ] ‘ ; 
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days of ordering by telephone the telephone directory is 
the last chance the advertiser has to reach the mind of 
the intending purchaser before the telephone call is put 
in. Side by side with the advertisement is the means of 
making the sale. 
The telephone directory is practically unlimited in 
is good to advertise anything. It has no dead 
irculation. It is on duty morning, noon and night, and 
every day of the year. The encyclopedia and Bible get 
duty, but the telephone directory is in use all the time. 
time the telephone is installed in any home or 
business house its use becomes constant. The new tele- 
phone subscriber usually makes a minute examination 
book and practically all users examine carefully 
This in addition to 


alue It 


1 


+ 
rom the 


er 
rt the 


ill new issues when they appear. 
the steady daily use of the books. 
From the nature of the telephone it follows that the 
lass of consumers réached by telephone directory adver- 
the very best. The telephone is used in the 
people of wealth or at least moderate means— 
those who have the money to spend and who demand the 
high-class manufactured goods which now form the bulk 
f advertising commodities. The newspaper and maga- 
largely into the hands of people unable to buy 
nd often without the power to appreciate good goods. 
[he telephone lists are used everywhere by retail mer- 
hants to circularize first-class goods, being in itself proof 
that the telephone directory contains the names of, and 
therefore, used by the best buying people who want 
afford to buy first-class goods are the people 
vho demand and can afford the telephone.—Ptoneer 
VWonthly Bulletin. 


tising 1s 


homes of 


ind Can 





Telephone Invention 


Unquestionably the highest achievement in the elec- 


trical transmission of intelligence is the speaking tele- 
phone. This comes home to us, for we all use it, and any 
It both talks and hears; and accomplishes the 
unctions of both ear and vocal organs by a mechanism 
ictually simpler than that with which the human being 
endowed for like purposes. On the Fourth of July 
in the Centennial year, 1876, there was not a single tele 
phone in commercial use anywhere, but now where are 
they not? The telephone was patented in Masrch, 1876, 
ind is, therefore, little more than thirty years old; yet it 
as utterly transformed methods of transacting business 
By the last annual report of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company we find that, in the year 1907, the 
number of exchange connections for Bell telephones alone 
vas about five thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight 
millions : a daily number of upwards of eighteen 
1i1tOnsS 
[ have 


Ve ntion 


can use if. 


referred to the way in which each pioneer in- 
invariably proves to be the forerunner of, and 
gives rise to, a multitude of improvements in subsidiary 
invention Che telephone has been no exception to this 

| \s I have said, it is a little over thirty years 
ince the telephone was invented, yet within that period 
f time, up to December 31, 1908, there have been granted 
n round numbers fourteen hundred and sixteen United 
States patents for telephones, and seven thousand and 
eighty more for switchboards, cables, bells, signal ap- 
paratus, protectors and other telephone appliances, all 
directly traceable to the parent invention. I cannot leave 


part of the subject without a word on the multiple 
vitchboard, an invention which, judging by its results, 


be regarded in the field of telephony as second only 
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to the telephone itself. Over twelve hundred United 
States patents have been issued for multiple switchboards 
and supposed improvements relating to it. It is this in- 
vention that has made telephone exchange communica 
tion on a large scale possible and practical, and, whil 
doing this, it has at the same time operated to improve, 
cheapen and quicken the service. It has been estimated 
that by employing the multiple switchboard, a saving o1 
ten seconds for each operation of bringing two sub-sta 
tions into communication is well within the facts. Th: 
may at first thought be regarded as an insignificant econ 
omy, but when we take into account that it is to be multi 
plied by the number of switch connections effected ever, 
day throughout the year, it is insignificant no longer \ 
calculation I have made, based upon the foregoing state- 
ment of the number of exchange connections made pet 
day and per year in 1907 and assuming that but one-half 
of the total number were made by means of multipl 
switchboards, shows that the time saved, for the people of 
the United States who use the telephone, in a single yea 
by the availability of the multiple board, reaches the stu 
pendous amount of 337,847 days, or more than 928 years 
—Thomas D. Lockwood, in the Telephone News 


« cA 





New Western Electric Quarters at Dallas 


The Dallas house of the Western Electric Company 


recently moved into its new quarters in its own building 
at Pacific and Evay streets. The new house is a three 
story and full-basement model structut er er 
(Ory and Tuli-Dasement model St CLuIic, CQULped wit 


r 
a 25,000 gallon tank to supply the fire protection 


ipp 
ratus | 

The Western Electric Company has been in Dalla 

two vears, but during this time business has increased t 

such an extent that the old quarters were found inad 

quate, and as a result this new structure, costing approx 





mately $100,000, has been built. In this building, whic 
acts as a storehouse and contains the offices of the com 
pany, is also included a large repair shop, to take car 
of the ordinary repairs of the apparatus handled by th 
ompan [his is one of the main features of the Dalla 
nouseé they will give the same service there as is 
given 1 ie other large houses of the company 
Employment will be given to about 125 men, whicl 
is an increase of 50 per cent over those formerly en 


ployed by the company 


One of the main points in the building of the new 


warehouse has been the convenient location of the trans 
portation facilities. There is ampl 
the building to take care of all southwestern 
- | t} ° +1] 1,] +7 ri ] oe 


his will add greath Oo the pre 


7 5 | 
ving along 


shipments 


trackag« 


Heretofore thi Western Electric « mpany Oct IDi 
offices down town and leased the Fulton Bag and Cott 
Mill building near the Union depot as a warehous« 

. ~ 
New Automatic Contract 

Bucyrus, Ohio, is the latest convert to the syste 

automatic telephoning. Construction work on the ne 
» | 


plant will be started during the winter, and is to be co 

pleted by next May. The entire system will be rec 
structed and remodeled at a cost of $75,000. There will 
be 850 straight lines and 200 party lines 
\n interesting development of the local telephone 
uation is that the Bucyrus papers are all 

f the change to automatic apparatus. 
The officers of the 


installed. 


heartily in fav 


( 


Bucyrus com 
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Chesney, president; Herbert Blair, vice-president ; Albert 
G. Stoltz, secretary, and C. H. Weinbar, manager. The 
directors are William Miller, Benjamin Shearer and John 
| Went 
Mr. William J. Tewksbury has taken the | 
general shop superintendent with the Automatic Ele 
(Company. Mr. Tewksbury has for more than eight 
perience as machinist, foreman and _ shi 
: embracing the employment by the D 
Sewing Ma e | pan \da Wi ke 
( St ing Com , up till 1895 
the Vestern Elect ( 
( irtment He V eS 4 
é é + t} é r crn reserves + 
\f 1908. . 
Ez, f 
‘ting ( 
He reg 
d , 0231 f 
Arguments tor Competition 
itt. the G 1 ty authorities 
the K Independent) Tele- 
( { R ! ( npanyv f 
M h n the cht eat nce the m- 
aia tit m that citv. the number of 
t ce, fri m 3.500 to 80.000 
ber of subscribers the Kinloch com- 
any has, 1 n with the large number the Bell has at the 
present tim nc +, 1 ver creat increas in telephone 
atronage in St uis and vicinity. Ten years ago there 
‘ ( bers i tel le service 
va t i S petit . 
ata i » 
1 ( nbe ] ising { weet 
ttorney-general of Oh cently expressec 
g he fruits of 1opoly. April 3, 1907 
i t was signed by the Central Union Bell and 
Marion | nty Independent mpanies of Ohi 
On (Yetoher 7 +} \f 1ri0ON Cour ty i mpan an 
se in rates of approximately 40 per cent 
[The public, however, refused to be “assimilated,” 


and its manager, under oath, is compelled to admit that, 
whereas under competition the number of users of tele- 
phones increased from the day competition began until 


the hour when it wa trangled, yet, when competition 


led, the number of users decreased, and has steadily 
lecreased until the hour he made this statement, 
And here we have the usual fruits of monopoly 
rh ' 
Casco Bay Gets Wireless 
The islands of Casco bay, which heret 
een 1S8Olate 1s ta tele one connect 1 1S ¢ erned 
have opened the first 1 cial wireless telepl \ 
tem in the world. Four out of thirty stations that are 
to connect the islands with Portlar Maine, have just 
been opened. Owing to the rocky bottom and swift tide 


in the bay it has been impossible to lay wires for the 


rdinary telephone syst 
A new tuning apparatus was used, which, it is s 
will make wireless telephoning more private than the 


wire system 
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W asson Opening Canadian Factory 
Wasson, of Clinton, Ill., called at 1 


++ ’ ‘ retuTryr 1 ’ T 
LiL CS ( ‘ ( a 


Government Telephone for Uruguay 


The House of Johann 


A Correction 
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Brevities of the Business. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


William Henry McDonough, still of New York, blew into 


vice-president Dr, W. L. Stillman; secretary and tr 


: : . L. Bryant 
‘ Telephone Engineer's office recently and staid for several hours - ™ , a 
ae ; “Ae he. : Fiat Lick, Ky The Flat Lick and Jarvis Telephone ¢ 
\lac” inquired about his old friends and wanted to be remem ; j : 7 
pany has been organized with Thomas L. Davis manage 


red to all of them. And in passing, if this sounds like a 
intry newspaper item, forget it, because you can’t express 
it in any other way McDonough has been all over Europe 
since we last met and then there was some chatter of mutual 
interest that made the visit most enjoyable. 
Stanley Lichty has so far recovered that he is able, at this 
present moment, to sit up and take notice. The gray hairs in his 


Botts Fork, Ky The John Hazlett Telephone | 
has been incorporated by V. B. Shortridge, D. L. R 
Ross, W. H. Hogan and J. W. Woods 

\IAYFIELD, Ky The West Mayfield Telephor 
has been incorporated; capital stock, $4,000 


Dr. W. M. Rozzell. Noblin Rozzell and othe: 


| f : KINGSLI Mic The st Paradis len] ( 
head are turning back to the color of earlier days and there NIN M i. th Kea Pare ie Pel 
” ¢ nas been organ “¢ y | farmers Of Paradis tow! 
sa ring in his laughter that was preceded some few months r ' ed by tie P ers” by tow 
| | , officers of the company ar resident, Edwin Cl 
ick by something that sounded like a rasping. Some _ peopl ae pany ( 


Bet Genith- teoncaver, UW. Beacrot 
re born luckier than others. It is better to be a retired capitalist 2 1; treasurer, \ \ Bancrot 
\IAPLE City, MiIcH Che ( 


and the.editor of a county telephone system . .. 
5 es “le : pany has been organized; capital stock, $2,000 
QO. P. Noakes, lola, Kans., has been appointed manager of ! a NIZeG ‘ 





the Humboldt Telephone Company, Humboldt, Kans. ere MINN The Easton y opeendiatae 

Charles B. Lynn, formerly manager of the People’s Home pore ed with a capi | { k i $1 200 \\ Sippe 
lelephone Company, Leavenworth, Kans., has been appointed oo le, W. A. Cusick, W. ; al walt ‘ ' 
manager of the Independent Telephone Company, Atlanta, Ga k oe ies = 

E. H. Dacey, Scranton, Pa., has been appointed manager ot ecspis _— okey . 
the Home Telephone Company, Champaign, IIL, to succeed ‘COrporat with a Capital Pe 


Lon Lee, who has acted in this capacity for the past year, but 
to take up another line of work 


s 
IQ 
s 


L. W. Fielding has resigned as manager of the Hom I par Al gain “a | by G. W. J . D1 
phone Company, Jonesboro, Ark a te ~~t oR. stag = - , 
C. C. Campbell has been appointed manager of the Colorad M-type oe Phe Lis ero DN “A 
Telephone Company's exchange at Sterling, Colo S a ae ae . 
William A. Patton has been promoted from the positi I 5 Tolows Preside cs S 
lanager to that of secretary of the United Teleph Comp : : 7 73. 1. J. 5 
vith headquarters at Bluffton, Ind directors, F. 1 aa J » ‘ - 
Walter Wilcox has been appointed general manager of tl ie ™ ; : ne imag ' eee. 4 : 
Home Telephone Company, Portland, Or« pct a8 ¢ tei Seber 
E. W. Carter, who has for some time past been in charg ates — FR. \ 


f the Boston office of the Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works, 
ill hereafter be connected with the factory, and A. K. Br 








vill succeed him in charge of the Boston office Mr. Brown has om r J. A Ln - va’ . ; ' ' 
been identified with Hoyt instruments for a considerable tin #8 espe” a 5“ * 
1 is therefore ell equipped for his new posit rporat D . PLVU,V 
Ws ( (; I \ \ i 
VEY TELEPHON] IVPANTES : mi N Dv Ul - , ease 
VEW Ifi FUNG CUMPFANILZS Compat S noc. 2 rpor \"\ iexK 
MARKED TREE, ArK.—The Marked Tree Telephone Company Parrie, Daniel Baker and other st $ 
has been incorporated with the following officers President BUCHANAN, N. D he Buchar Telephone 
kX. W. Ritter; vice-president, W. L. PHeger; secretary treasure ee! rgal d and appli > 
i] manager, W. B. Avers h ficers ( ' | . ws I 
LAKE City \I The People’s Telephone ¢ a s pres ] s Lees: set ' 
( Incorporates y P. J Springer, ( S. Moore, W. S. Mart K ] 
other - Hit N ff) ( 
FoRDYCE, ARI The Southern Telephone Company has beet incorporat vitl pital st f $15,000 
rporated with pital stock of $1,000,000. The incorporat re tl ficers President, Jol \Meiding 
\. B. Banks, J. W. Lee, H. C. Couch and others Hellwig: treasurer, John Beg! 
FRED! , DEI The Frederica Telephone Company : | | : NOD The Oal | 
een incorporated by John S. Campes, William F. Hoe nd phone any has been i porat y | 
W. Spurry. with a capital stock of $5,000 ruenburg and G. J. Schmi 
Ginson City, Inr.—The Drummers Telephone | pany | CAM N. J.—The Railv Building & Oy 
il rporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by D. A. Ta 3 pat has been incorporated 1 e | 1 
W. E. Cro d W. S. Day atte $19 
I) . | The Old Tow Teles ( pat FY i} d t o h es 
p t vy R. H. Readman, J cBarnes, Z ALDER ( _N. ¥ ( 
Cinas s otal ¢ 
e Port B Pelephor ( pany s are 7 s J. Jones, ] 
g it this plac nd the f wing off \\ eJ I M s Ald ( 
Preside \. H. Brewst secreta \. Sadd N. ¥ ( is ( 
I. Rogers S 1 f ¢ { N ‘ 
Wes | Westfield elephone \ : G Pact! 
) vital stock of $2,500. 7 N. D—IT \\ ( ual Tele 
3 E. Robbins, John H ( ‘ ( 
<son Hard . $10.000 ry} iMmcornorator ire W \\ K 
W ARR Articles of incorporation have been filed “eh a Sian 
he W Q DD ( ) \ r ) l st $6,000 N 1) ) ( 
J. Kennedy, G. H. Blakely, George J ganized wi yr. OW. ¢ ( fe 
( k as dire s 
1) s | Fact Bove Telep e Company has Ont he At ( 
incorporated wit] capital stock of $5.000 bv Harlow s been incorporated with a « ¢ 
( ] ) i | \ () ] ec \ ) i | PR 17 ’ c p \ ] A nde < C \ 
rs Dalle E. | sish G. W. Di 
‘ee : \ : , me Oxtra [he Inola Teleo! ( 
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has been granted a new twenty-year franchise in this city, the GREENTOWN, Inp.—The Greentown Tel ge | 
vork of construction to begin at once been purchased by J. T. Deschon of New Ricl 
ASHLAND, Ky [he John Hazlett Telephone Company has STANTON, Micu.—The Clifford Lak« 
purchased a twenty-year franchise in this city. recently organized, will construct a lit to Clif 
SALINE, KAN Frank Hageman was recently granted a ford Lake 
anchis« mstruct and operate a telephone system in this Jackson, Miss.—The Mississippi Home pan 
- itly incorporated, will at egin tl t 
CuHILLicoTHE, Mo.—C. H. Surber, special agent for the Kan ines 
( Long Distance Telephone Company, has asked for a Mason City, Iow The West 
y-y ranchise for his company to pass its line through pany purchased the controlling 
t nd to install stations ph stem, which has ( 9 ; 
SUMM N. D—The Summit Rural Telephone Company np g it 
been granted a franchise to operate in this place Detroit, MicH \ uf 
.us, Pa—The Emmaus Telephone Company has bee the D River Telepl ( ny 
I ar franchise to operate in this city ite Long Dis ( | ( | 
RA i VTt.—G \. Clough of the Home elephone t vith the Home Te ho : 
pany < S y has been granted a franchise to do bus Micnu.—B. W. 7 ; 
son Bes nd ¢ | 19 9 Stat ' 
rson, W. \ \t special meeting ot t ‘ it the ce ny $ 
tly t] Bell lephone company was grant ty gj s city, which wi \ 
chise : | y ) y " } 
ee eee d sent ¢ 
RATES he f « ging 
STREAT( [LI The Independent Teleplx ompany | filed i city rk’s ( 
5 for permission to increase its residen rates from $13 G FALLS, . S 
$18 per year and its business rates from $27 to $30 elep Cc 
Kansas City, Mo.-—An agreement has been 1 be I ction of ‘ g 
veen the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company and ‘he st of $25,000 
ty placing the yearly rate for business telephones at $60 pe on, Mon r Mont S 
num and residence telephones at $36 will end it work t eg 
ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Southern Bell Telephone Compar Mo.—The local hon 
is been granted the right to increase its rates in Asheville and by W Tra f Shel } 
Wilmington as follows From $3 to $3.50 for unlimited duplex Sal 
ervice; from $2.50 to $3 for unlimited residence service, and ( Ny | 
from $2 to $2.50 for residence lines limited to two parties \ lates S 
MontTIceLLto, INp.—An ordinance has been passed granting exchange 
the Monticello Telephone Company the right to ‘n e its ENCE, NE | 
esidence rates to $1.50 per month and business rates $2.50 ew exchang o t 
[he company agrees to install a central energy or common N | \ 
ittery system and to keep the efficiency up to the standard s ( t 
the own Board or the rates will revert t ld figures R d t dditi ; 
icrease of rates will take place tl days «afte the = great tat e h I t] 
: is thoroughly installed cost first f £10,000 
—— | Oct ' 
, = . \ ny, N. Y he N \ 
MISCELLANEOUS oe the Westcl Te 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ The stock of the Flagstaff \ pl ( V ing 5 
hone Company was ently taken over the Ar Or Cr lif d H t 
land Telephone Company Rom N. 3 ry R 
HIWASSEE, ARK Ch Hiwassee lephone Company w y J s S$ 
7 tend it lines t Gt tte. wher ¢ 9 ail j , ced 
alled ( ( Ni ( O 
Woopy, CAI I. C. Rutledge of this place 1s stec \ ~hase¢ 
nstruction of ; phone line from Glennville t lelar ( n of $19 
Woody, and will organize a company for this purpose D On ry 
WoopHuLL, IL! The Woodhull Village Telephone Comy i ! 1 
1 reconstruct its system at an estimated cost of $1,900 $30 
VIRDEN, Itt.—The telephone exchange at this place ha ( Or 
purchased by Charles H. Snell of Girard, who will take ( elepl G I 
ession about October 1 { s Citizens’ elepl ( 
Sac City, Iowa—S. M. Elwood will onst tele practi cont1 f tl 
e plant te put into first class 
Rose Hirzt, Iowa.—The Oskaloosa Home Telephone Com be r¢ st ted t ( ( 
1y will install a new switchboard in its exchange this place be of test t tic t I ( 
KEO! Iowa.—The Mississippi Valley Telephone Company gotiating for the purchase of other 
l ke many improvements and extensions RALEIGH, N. C—The Raleigh ( 
MareENGO, Iow [The Marengo Telephone Company will mak xtens! nproven s, incl g t 
dditional cable work new switchboard of 2,500 V.A 
D Moines, Iowa The Mutual Telephone Compai con of th ompany 
en s the expenditure of $25,000 in improvements, which Hoe River, Ore.—The |] 
will include the installation of a new switchboard at the suburl cont tes the expendit f $75,0 
f Highland Park provement of its systen 
WINCHESTER, | [he Eastern Indiana Telephone Com P AND, ORE [The Pacific Tel ( 
any will entirely rebuild its system and new switchboard pany has set aside an appropriati $250 f 
vill be installed ion and improvement of its system 
SoutH Benp, Inp.—The South Bend Home Telephone Cor Fort Wortu, TEXAS The Southwe 
any will greatly extend its underground systen Telegraph Company will erect a new 
OSAGE, KA [he Osage Telephone Company is planning city, also in San Antoni A new switchb 
number of improvements in its system in the latter city with a capacity of 9,600 
ScoTSVILLE, Kan.—The Home Telephone Company will TEXARKANA, TExaAsS.—A. C. Stuart t] 
onstruct a new exchange building. pointed receiver of the Texarkana Telephone Company 
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